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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE meeting of the Cabinet on Monday was awaited with 
interest, and even anxiety, as it was supposed that some 
decision would be arrived at on the fiscal question, and that it 
might be followed by resignations. A decision was, as we 
believe, arrived at,—namely, to postpone indefinitely the 
question of preferential tariffs, and, therefore, of taxes on 
food, but to demand from the country the means of retaliating 
on the foreigner when his tariffs are so heavy as to keep out 
British goods. This means, of course, a Protective system 
not extended to corn or meat, and this is practically the 
explanation given in a pamphlet-manifesto published on 
Tuesday by Mr. Balfour. The publication of this document 
has been the signal for the announcement of three resigna- 
tions, the first, and infinitely most important, being that of 
Mr. Chamberlain. The other two Ministers who depart are 
Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton. The news reaches 
us too late for complete discussion, but we may state here our 
belief that Mr. Chamberlain, loyal as his intentions doubtless 
are, will find it hard to avoid fighting for his own hand; that 
Mr. Balfour, loaded with his New Protection, will be unable 
to secure a majority in the country; and that the result of 
the Election will be an attempt to form a Rosebery Govern- 
ment, which will not be long enduring. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s reasons for resigning are set forth 
in a letter to the Prime Minister, which, with Mr. Balfour's 
reply, appears in Friday’s papers. Mr. Chamberlain 
states that his hopes of an impartial inquiry into his 
policy have been frustrated by party animus, by misrepre- 
sentation, and by differences of opinion in the Unionist 
ranks, which paralysed the political organisations of the 
party and left “our opponents in full possession of the 
field.” He admits that for the present the scheme of pre- 
ferential tariffs, with its inevitable corollary of taxation on food, 
is unacceptable to the majority of the constituents, and as a 
practical policy cannot be pressed with any hope of success at 
the present time. Feeling, therefore, that his position would 
be compromised if, by remaining in office, he formally accepted 
the exclusion from his programme of so important a part, he 
has resolved to resign. He thinks that, with absolute loyalty 
to the present policy of the Government, he can best promote 
the cause he has at heart from outside, and “suggests” that 
the Premier should limit that present policy to the assertion 
of the right to retaliate. 


Mr. Balfour in his reply, after emphasising his general 
agreement with Mr. Chamberlain in regard to the need of re. 
modelling our fiscal relations with other Governments and 


425 | our Colonies, states that the only point of difference between 


them has been in regard to the practicability of a proposal 
| involving taxes on food. For such an arrangement, the 


Mr. 


| Premier is convinced, public opinion is not ripe. 


* | Chamberlain, he is glad to see, recognises that the other 


branch of fiscal reform—i. c., the assertion of our freedom to 
retaliate—is not indissolubly connected with the question of 
the inclusion of food taxation within the limits of practical 
politics. But if Mr. Chamberlain should regard its temporary 
exclusion as rendering it difficult for him to remain in the 
Cabinet, Mr. Balfour reluctantly acquiesces. ‘The loss to the 
Government is great indeed, but the gain to the cause you 
have at heart may be greater still.” Ina significant postscript, 
after expressing his satisfaction that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
is ready to retain office, Mr. Balfour observes: “‘ There could be 
no more conclusive evidence that in your judgment, as in mine, 
the exclusion of taxation on food from the party programme 
is in existing circumstances the course best fitted practically 
to further the cause of fiscal reform.” 


The situation, then, is that while Mr. Balfour confines him- 
self for the moment to the furtherance of the policy of 
retaliation, Mr. Chamberlain, as a loyal but ‘independent 
supporter of the Government, will devote his unmuzzled 
energies to the conversion of public opinion to the 
preferential policy, to which Mr. Balfour has given a distinct 
if somewhat distant blessing. We have only to add that 
in our opinion the fiscal policy to which Mr. Balfour has 
committed himself by his pamphlet and his letter, though the 
objections to it are less obvious, is in reality almost, if not 
quite, as dangerous as that of Mr. Chamberlain. In former 
issues we stated our reasons for believing it to be the duty of 
the Free-trade members of the Cabinet to postpone an irre- 
vocable decision. Those reasons no longer hold good, and we 
cordially applaud the action of Mr. Ritchie and Lord George 
Hamilton in severing their connection with what must now be 
regarded as an avowedly Protectionist Administration. The 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Balfour of Burleigh have up 
to the moment of our going to press made no sign, but we find 
it difficult to believe that the list of resignations is complete. 


Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet—which, curiously enough, the news- 
papers are forbidden to reproduce in extenso—is an attempt 
to state the philosophy of the fiscal question. The Prime 
Minister considers Great Britain an island whose people have 
preferred an industrial career to a reliance upon agriculture, 
and are now threatened with a general shutting of markets by 
the nations which have universally adopted Protection. This 
process, the authcr says, will continue, and may be most 
injurious. He admits that we are prospering, and sees “no 
evidence that we are ‘living on our capital’”; but holds that 
if we exclude coal, ships, and machinery, our exports are 
visibly dwindling. He wants, therefore, to have a weapon 
placed in the hands of the Government by which it can induce 
or compel foreign States to moderate their tariffs. This 
instrument must be a system of Protective duties, imposed, 
not for Protection, for Mr. Balfour thinks himself a Free- 
trader, but for the further enfranchisement of foreign trade. 
Mr. Balfour does not even allude to preferential duties or 
taxes on food, and thus gives up Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals for the present. Indeed his logic required this, fox 
if we are to induce or coerce the foreigner into moderation, 
we must also induce or coerce the Colonist, who is equally 
in favour of high tariffs. 





The following sentences from Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet give 
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a short summary of his case :—‘ Consider some. of the points 
on which I have commented in these notes: the injury which 
foreign protection is calculated to inflict on a free trade 
country; its need for open markets; the threatened contrac- 
tion of existing free trade areas; the increasing severity of 
tariffs in protectionist areas; the building up of vested pro- 
tected interests in new countries, which may be discouraged 
now, but not hereafter; the effect of this protection on our 
future corn supply; the uncertainty and loss which tariff- 
protected trusts are inflicting, and may hereafter inflict, upon 
British capital invested in Britain. One and all of these evils, 
actual and prospective, are due to protection.” Therefore, 
is the conclusion, give up Free-trade, and adopt Protection. 


War, legitimate war, approaches in the Near Hast. The 
horrible outrages in Monastir, and the districts round 
Adrianople, have broken down the long-enduring patience of 
Bulgaria, and the people threaten, if their kinsfolk are not 
assisted, to overturn the Government. The Ministry, there- 
fore, with General Petroff at its head, have informed the 
Great Powers by circular that, as Turkey is “ systematically 
devastating Macedonia, and massacring the whole popula- 
tion,” and also mobilising her army with a view to concentra- 
tion on the Bulgarian frontier the Principality might be 
compelled, unless the Powers intervened, to prepare “for 
all eventualities.” With that object, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment have called out their first Reserves of twenty-five 
thousand men. It is not probable, unless urged by 
Great Britain and France, that the Powers will intervene; 
but Russia is mobilising eighty thousand men in her 
Southern provinces, and Austria is preparing a fleet, 
nominally for maneuvres, really for Salonica. The Turks, on 
their side, are drawing all their Regulars towards Adrianople. 
Unless, therefore, the unexpected occurs, that is, unless the 
British Cabinet suddenly becomes vigorous, the war to prevent 
which the Concert of Europe has given up Macedonia to 
devastation will break out, with results it is impossible to 
predict. Bulgaria will not be crushed as easily as Greece. 
Sofia, we may add, was profoundly agitated on Thursday by 
an only too credible report that the whole Christian popu- 
lation of Kastoria had been put to the sword. 


Four Bishops—those of Durham, Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gibraltar—protested on Monday in letters to the Times against 
the continued inaction of the British Government in the Near 
East. They all point out, what is, of course, patent, that 
Great Britain is responsible for handing back the Macedonians 
to slavery, and all demand intervention of some kind, though 
they are a little vague as to the method. One, the Bishop of 
Worcester, Dr. Gore, is evidently willing to face the contin- 
gency of seeing Russia in Constantinople, rather than allow 
the Sultan to repeat the scenes of Armenia amidst an 
ancient European population. The Premier will probably 
attach little importance to the protests of Bishops; but 
he may remember with advantage that the Bishops of 
Durham, Worcester, and Hereford represent the Evangelical, 
High, and Liberal sections of the Anglican Church, 
and that they speak, if not for the general sentiment 
of the people, at least for its general conscience. The ordi- 
nary voter does not understand much of polities, and he dis- 
likes Russia, but he does understand that Christians are being 
massacred in thousands by Mussulmans, not because they 
have rebelled, but because their husbands, brothers, and sons 
have done so. The evidence that the Turks are murdering 
women and children in hundreds of the villages, and this 
whether the males are in insurrection, or, being Greeks or 
Wallachs, have refused to rise, is irresistible. It is only 
necessary to read the despatches forwarded by the corre- 
spondent of the Times at Monastir, or to the Daily Mail by 
Mr. Reginald Wyon, a most experienced and cool observer, 
who, according to latest advices, has just been expelled from 
Turkish territory. 


It is positively stated in the Daily Chronicle,and mentioned 
as a rumour by other journals, that the British Government 
has addressed a strong remonstrance to the Sultan upon 
the proceedings of his soldiers in Macedonia, and will 
strengthen its despatch by sending a squadron to Turkish 
waters. That is well, ifit is true; but the situation requires 
a stronger measure than that. There will be no safety for 





the Macedonians unless they obtain a Christian and irre- 





movable Governor-General, with a trustworthy local force to 
support him. While orders can be issued from Constantinoplg 
they will be liable, like the Armenians, to unlimited Oppression, 


The French Premier delivered on Sunday last rather an 
important speech at Tréguier, in Brittany, where he had been 
unveiling a statue of Renan. The honour paid to the free. 
thinker of course annoyed the Roman Catholic Bretons, and 
it was necessary to call out troops to protect M. Combes; but 
he spoke with even more than his usual force. He declared 
that France had never been so completely surrounded by 
sympathetic Powers ; alluded to the visits of Kings, past and 
prospective, as proofs of the respect felt for her power; and 
declared that the Nationalists must fear being made ridicu. 
lous, because Providence was lavishing its favours on a freg. 
thinking Republic. A “service of reparation” was going on 
in the Cathedral as he spoke, and it is difficult to believe that 
the ceremonial and the speech were not received by the Bretons 
as insults. It is alleged, however, that the State schools aro 
having their influence in Brittany, and that the “ fanaticism ” 
of her people is visibly diminishing. We suppose the truth js 
that as the French language spreads in the province French 
ideas spread with it; but one can hardly think of an average 
Breton as a friend of M. Combes. 


The Congress of the German Socialists has been marked 
this year by violent altercations between the Theorists, of 
whom Herr Bebel is now the head and spokesman, and who 
wish to maintain the purity of Socialist doctrine whatever the 
consequences, and the Opportunists, who think that certain 
concessions may be made for the sake of power. The Socialist 
Members of the Reichstag are now so numerous that they can 
claim to nominate one of the Vice-Presidents, and the Oppor. 
tunists wish to do so; but Herr Bebel objects because the Vice. 
President would have to pay his respects to the Emperor, 
Much the same quarrel, it will be remembered, arose in 
France over the appointment of M. Millerand to a seat in the 
Cabinet. The German Socialists have not as yet decided 
on the question; but Germans are very practical, and it seems 
certain that the Opportunists will ultimately win. If they do 
not, the Socialists not only refuse any chance of power, but 
they will, it is believed, alienate important sections of their 
following. At least one half of those who vote for Socialist 
candidates do so, not because they believe in Socialism asa 
system which may supersede the present one, but because they 
desire more equality, reforms in taxation and in the Army, 
and better wages. They do not upon these points trust the 
so-called Liberals, and therefore vote for Socialists, who they 
are sure have similar desires to their own. 


Lord Rosebery has, in a letter to a correspondent published 
last Saturday, expressed his opinion on the War Commission 
Report and the situation created thereby. Leaving aside the 
question of the responsibility of the Government for our mis- 
carriages and misfortunes, Lord Rosebery observes that 
“what does concern us all is what is to be done. This is not 
a question of party: it is a question of safety. While the 
state of things exists which is recorded in the Report of Lord 
Elgin’s Commission, we are not, outside our Fleet, in posses 
sion of the minimum of national security. With that Report 
in their hands, foreign statesmen may commit the mistake of 
holding Great Britain cheap. This in itself is a danger, for 
it means an increased risk of war.” As regards the immediate 
question of the Report, Lord Rosebery insists on our bearing 
three main points in mind. First, that whatever be the 
Departmental responsibility of a particular Minister, it in 
no way diminishes the collective responsibility of the Cabinet. 
Second, that the nation is not dissociated from liability in 
this matter. It gave an overwhelming vote of confidence 
to the Government which had mismanaged the war, and if it 
wishes to reverse that vote of confidence it must itself exert 
its power. Lastly, Lord Rosebery propounds his familiar 
remedy,—to make Lord Kitchener Dictator at the War Office. 
The manifesto is vigorously worded, and in part, at any rate, 
thoroughly justified. As Lord Rosebery puts it, what con- 
cerns us all is what is to be done. What concerns the Liberal 
party is what Lord Rosebery is going to do. 


In the proceedings of the Trade-Union Congress held last 
week there were three or four points of interest. The most 
conspicuous of these was the practically unanimous vote against 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals,—certainly an interesting 
demonstration, having regard to the considerable amount of 
difference of opinion which was pushed to a vote on several 
other questions discussed by the Congress. Of these we may 
mention first that of compulsory arbitration. Mr. Tillett, who 
brought forward the resolution in its favour, advocated the 
establishment of Arbitration Courts, consisting of an equal 
number of employers and employed, and presided over by a 
Lord Justice. On the whole, he said, he believed in English 
Judges and English law. Mr. Tillett’s only whole-hearted 
supporter was Miss Bondfield, who held that women and their 
Unions would be benefited by such Courts, and he was beaten 
on the vote by about three to one. A smaller, but still large, 
majority—on the vote “by card” it was 506,000 to 285,000— 
carried a resolution declaring in favour of a separate Labour 
party in Parliament. On the other hand, a very small 
minority voted, though some very sensible and forcible 
speeches were made, against a resolution demanding legisla- 
tion which would affirm and establish that immunity of Trade- 
Union funds from liability to pay compensation for illegal 
conduct on the part of Unionists, which was denied by the 
House of Lords judgment in the Taff Vale case. 


Sir William Anson, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education, made an admirable speech on our educa- 
tional needs at Manchester on Wednesday. Sir Norman 
Lockyer, he said, had advocated the founding and endowment 
of Universities specially designed to meet the trade rivalry of 
other countries, and to provide us with scientific training 
to defeat the attempts of other nations to outdo us in the 
commercial world. Against this battleship theory of educa- 
tion Sir William delivered a weighty protest. For himself, he 
did not like to see essentially learned bodies created in order 
to meet the rivalry of other countries. There ought to be, 
and he believed there was, some sort of brotherhood of learning 
among the Universities of the world. Sir Norman Lockyer 
was beginning at the wrong end. Unless we built up an 
intelligent population and got a more widely diffused desire 
for education, such Universities would not achieve their end. 
He strongly combated the view that only students of science 
could acquire knowledge at first hand, and invoked the high 
authority of Mr. Acland, who had put in a claim for greater 
attention to historical and literary study. In a word, what we 
want, according to Sir William Anson, is to promote the 
notion that knowledge is an instrument of national well- 
being, not an engine of international retaliation. 


The Bishop of Liverpool preached a remarkable sermon on 
Sunday last in Southport in a church attended by many of the 
British Association. He acknowledged heartily the many 
gains acquired by humanity from science, gains perceptible 
even in the field of theology. ‘Once they thought Creation 
was an act, now they knew it was a process.” He thought 
that science had “ pronounced the doom of atheism,’ Nature 
beginning, for some far-seeing eyes at least, to show traces of 
a personal Creator. On the other hand, Nature could never 
take the place of religion. It could give no comfort, could 
inspire no hope, could yield no evidence of personal 
immortality, and “while it told them of the certainty 
of retribution, about foregiveness it was silent.’ Nature 
knew nothing of the conscience, which yet spoke in a 
voice that could not be ignored. Language like this 
from a Bishop like Dr. Chavasse, who belongs to the 
Evangelical, if to any, section of the Church, marks very 
strongly the coming end of that conflict between religion and 
science which for half-a-century has appeared to so many 
minds almost hopeless. The writer can remember a time 
when to nearly the whole body of the clergy there seemed to 
be something impious in the claims of science, and when in a 
thousand pulpits the human intellect was denounced as in- 
herently antagonistic to the religious spirit. Now an utter- 
ance of the kind marks a comparatively ignorant cleric. The 
victory of tolerance has not been rapid, but it has been pretty 
complete. 


Of the scientific papers read before the British Association, 
those dealing with radium were of the greatest interest. Mr. 
Boys, the president of the Mathematical and Physical Science 
Section, in his review of the events of the year described the 
properties of radium as transcending all others in their 








intrinsi¢ importance and revolutionary possibilities. Even 
more striking was the conclusion of Professor Schuster’s 
paper. We had passed, he said, through fifty years in which 
the most prominent features of advance were connected with 
conservation of energy, conservation of matter, and conserva- 
tion of electricity. ‘“ Perhaps we should now pass through fifty 
years in which the most prominent features would be dissipa- 
tion of energy, dissipation of matter, and dissipation of elee- 
tricity.” On Sir Robert Giffen’s paper we comment elsewhere, 
but may note, among other papers of practical interest, those 
on the Garden City Movement read before the Economic 
Science Section. It is interesting to learn that a site of 
four thousand acres in the neighbourhood of Hitchin will bein 
the possession of the Garden City Company by Michaelmas, 


The question of fiscal policy came up on Tuesday, when 
Dr. Cunningham, in a paper on “The Failure of Free- 
Traders to Attain their Ideals,” denounced the policy of 
laissez faire and advocated the imposition of retaliatory 
tariffs. Dr. Edwin Cannan followed with a slashing 
and brilliantly witty attack on the mediaeval arguments 
of the New Protectionists. There was something, he ad- 
mitted, in the old idea of a self-sufficient United Kingdom 
for military purposes. At any rate, it was not nearly so 
ridiculous as the modern idea of a self-sufficient British 
Empire. “A compact area might well be safer if self- 
sufficient, but an Empire composed of parts scattered all 
over the globe would almost certainly be safer if its centre 
depended on supplies from neutrals than from its other parts.” 
He pleaded for an intelligent, as opposed to an alarmist, 
anticipation of the future. ‘“ Why not wait till the evil came? 
The United States would not become full and stop exporting 
produce with a bang, or even at four months’ notice like Mr. 
Chamberlain’s campaign.” 


The Blue-book prepared by the Board of Trade to assist 
the Cabinet in their fiscal inquiry was published on Wednes- 
day. Protectionists will doubtless find support in the statistics 
which point to a diminished volume of exports to protected 
countries, though, as a set-off, our exports to non-protected 
countries have so largely increased that our total trade has 
not diminished. Otherwise the facts and figures of the Report 
tell with crushing effect against Mr. C hamberlain’s proposals. 
For they establish (1) that since 1877 the cost of food of the 
working man in Great Britain has declined 30 per cent., while 
his wages have increased 15 per cent.; (2) that half the 
income of the labourer is expended on food, the greater pro- 
portion of which is bread and meat, both of which would rise 
in price if Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential tariff scheme were 
adopted; (3) that “dumping,” while injuring certain manu- 
factures, has proportionately benefited others. To these 
points we may add the important deduction to be drawn from 
the statistics contained in the Report,—viz., that if we adopt 
retaliation, we must present “the big revolver” first and 
foremost at the head, not of Germany, but of the United 
States, on which at present we chiefly depend for our wheat 
and meat supplies. Retaliation is of no use unless you can 
hit harder than you are hit yourself. And—leaving political 
considerations aside—are we able to do this to America ? 


On an unusually large poll, the St. Andrews Burghs, in the 
East of Scotland, have followed Argyllshire, in the West, by 
declaring against the Government. On Thursday they 
returned Captain Ellice, the Liberal candidate, by 1,324 votes 
against 1,288 for the Unionist, Major Anstruther-Thomson. 
Thirty-six is, of course, a very narrow majority, but even 
so, the result is noteworthy in a constituency which has 
been steadily represented by a Liberal Unionist since 1886. 
The result has no bearing on the question of Home-rule 
for Ireland, for Captain Ellice declared against that policy, 
and also declined to commit himself to Disestablishment 
in Scotland—is, in fact, a very sober Liberal. In these 
circumstances, both candidates being well liked personally, 
and both having local connection, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the issue has been largely determined by the 
unsatisfactory utterances of the Unionist candidate on the fiscal 
issue, on which his opponent was sound. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 89, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AS A NEW PROTECTIONIST. 


R. BALFOUR, considered as a party leader, has 
managed his crisis with great adroitness, though 
not, we fear, with equal wisdom. He has rid the 
Unionists of the unbearable burden of food taxes, which 
would have crushed them at the polls, but in doing 
it he has pronounced himself a New Protectionist, one 
who will tax anything imported except food and raw 
materials. It is perfectly clear from the statement 
in the Standard, and from the publication of Mr. 
Balfour’s pamphlet-manifesto, that the strongest party 
in the Cabinet which assembled on Monday agreed 
to “postpone indefinitely,” that is, to abandon, the 
proposal of preferential duties because they involved 
taxes on corn and meat. The “great policy of binding 
the Empire together by links of gold ’—that is, 
in plainer English, by bribes extracted from the 
British working man, who spends one half of 
his earnings on food, and cannot reduce the pro- 
portion—is to be forgotten, and with it what a 
mass of eloquent pleading for a false, because an 
artificial, Imperialism! Mr. Balfour, who, one must 
not forget, is Prime Minister, in his subtly reasoned 
and artistically worded pamphlet never even alludes to 
taxes on food, and passes over the Colonies with the merest 
expression of a far-away hope that an attempt may one 
day be made, “ gradually and tentatively,” to make trade 
with them as free as it is between the States of the 
American Union. Mr. Chamberlain, now that he is freed 
from Ministerial responsibility, will.doubtless proclaim 
his own policy in his own speeches, but the Head of 
his Majesty’s Government has issued a programme with 
that policy left out. He, too, wants Protection, but for a 
new reason. He does not want tariffs, as the Old Protec- 
tionists did, in order to repair the losses of the landlord, 
or to encourage the farmer, or to raise up the down-trodden 
agricultural labourer, but solely in the industrial interest. 
He wants only the means of compelling the foreigner to 
reduce his tariffs on British manufactured goods. That 
foreigner is continually taxing them, he may some day 
‘tax them out of existence, and the Government ought 
to be provided with a weapon to prevent him. At 
present we have only persuasion, which, says Mr. 
Balfour, most truly, is of no use. If there is any- 
thing which an American monopolist, or a German 
Agrarian, or a French vine-growing peasant, or a 
Russian producer of wheat does not believe in, it 
is “sweet reasonableness” in fixing the scale of his 
protecting tariff. What does it matter to him who 
suffers so long as he is safe from competition, 
and able to exact a bounty as well as the market 
price from all who consume his wares? It is therefore 
necessary for the sake of the future—Mr. Balfour quite 
admits that we are prosperous at present—that we should 
be able to coerce foreign Governments into fiscal modera- 
tion. At present we are unarmed, and we must arm our- 
selves either with Protective duties, or with legal powers of 
putting them on, in order—let exulting manufacturers re- 
member—that when the obstinate foreigner, at last con- 
vinced by blows, gives way and'reduces his tariffs, we may 
take them off again. 

We have little doubt that this programme will draw 
votes. The British manufacturer is, like the rest of his 
countrymen, a fighting man; he will dearly like the 
prospect of “hitting back” at his American or German 
competitor; and he may not perceive either that the 
resolute foreigner may go on raising his tariff till, as we 
must also raise ours proportionately, the point of prohibi- 
tion is reached, and trade extinct, or that his Protection is 
really a fine upon his customers, who, being impoverished 
thereby, will endeavour to buy less. But we would ask 
the consumer, if he also is in any degree taken in, to 
reflect before he accepts the programme, and to ask Mr. 
Balfour distinctly what his weapon will be. He gives no 
hint in his pamphlet-manifesto; but clearly he must make 
one of three proposals. ‘The first is permission to deal with 
the foreigner by negotiation. We do not like commercial 
treaties, because they destroy our freedom of adjusting 
taxes; but as Parliament must accept or reject each treaty, 








. . . e e . (6 a 
that objection may be waived. Only, if it is negotiation 
he is planning, we must perforce wonder what all th 
fuss is about. Subject to ratification by Parliament the 
Government can already make any treaties it pleases 
and no more needs preliminary sanction in dealing for 
tariffs with Berlin or Washington than it did in dea). 
ing with Tokio for a defensive alliance. Lord Lans- 
downe may set his clerks to work to-morrow on any 
commercial treaty he pleases, and if it is a goog 
one, will receive almost unlimited praise. The second 
plan is to invest the Government with the power of 
raising or lowering duties by Orders in Council, which 
would, of course, invest it with the endless means of 
bargaining for which it sighs. We doubt whether the 
British people will give any Government whatever g 
tremendous a means of fostering or shattering any in. 
dustry, even though they are as sure as we are that it 
would always be honestly employed. There have been 
stupid Ministers, even in the Foreign Office and at the 
Board of Trade; and the fear of surprises would be 
little too much for the nerves of the average investor in 
industrial undertakings. He will prefer to be asked his 
consent before he is subjected to a shock,—say, for a 
childish example, the sudden taking off of a duty on 
Danish butter in order to induce the Danes to import 
freely of British broadcloth. The butterman with contracts 
over half a county made on the faith of the Protective duty 
would scream loudly if that happened, and the butterman 
is no more selfish than any other importer. The third 
plan, and the one, we fear, which floats before Mr. Balfour's 
mind, is to put on Protective duties, so raising a large 
revenue, and then offer the foreigner to take them off in 
consideration of similar concessions. The foreigner will 
laugh at him. He is not keeping up his high tariff in 
order that he may create a foreign trade, but in order that 
he may have a monopoly of the home market, may, that 
is, tax his own people to make himself rich. Just listen to 
the Agrarian of Germany, the most consistent Protec- 
tionist in the world, and see if he has any other motive, 
The consumer, then, is to consent to see everything grow 
dearer around him in order that by and by the competition 
of the foreigner may in certain trades grow a little lighter. 
He has no certainty that it will so grow, for the moment a 
Protective duty is put on, great interests spring up behind 
it, the money it produces is appropriated for old-age 
pensions or what not, and it is speedily found that to re- 
duce the tariff at the point required would “ dislocate too 
many businesses, and injure too many important classes.” 
Whoever benefits—and no doubt the capitalist manufac. 
turer may in certain cases benefit greatly—the consumer 
creates that benefit out of his own means. Whether the 
bounty is spent in retaliation or otherwise, it is that 
luckless person who always has to pay it. 

We say nothing, though we wonder Mr. Balfour does 
not, of the international anger and friction which this 
policy would cause, the chronic alarm with which it would 
be viewed by both the statesmen and traders of the world. 
The former pardon our perpetual expansion in territory 
and influence because we at least keep the door open 
for all mankind, whether they be enemies or friends, 
dreaded rivals or beaten competitors; the latter see 
that our competition is always fair. Our readers may, 
however, remember the intense hostility provoked on 
the Continent by the McKinley Tariff, and the statement 
of the Austrian Chancellor, Count Goluchowski, that it 
would shortly be necessary for Europe to form a coalition 
against the “ American peril.” It is Free-trade, not a high 
tariff, which protects our Empire from the envious, against 
whom, if their envy became active, we must otherwise 
protect ourselves by a conscription. That, however, is not 
an economic argument; and to-day we are content with 
showing that Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, though it indicates 
a readiness to abandon taxes on food at the popular 
bidding, is the manifesto of a convinced, though very 
cautious, Protectionist. 





“PRACTICAL POLITICS” IN MACEDONIA. 
[ is not only a moral question, as the four Bishops 
who have written to the Times seem to think, 
which is involved in our desertion of Macedonia. 
There is a moral question, no doubt, and a very grave 
one, for it was we who in 1855 gave the Turk a new 
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Jeaso of his right to devastate, and we who in 1878 
handed the Macedonians back, after they had been rescued, 
to their horrible slavery under a Mongol tribe. It is our 
conduct, therefore, that is responsible for the scene now 
visible in Macedonia,—the extirpation, with every circum- 
stance of outrage and wrong, of one of the most ancient, 

and potentially most capable, of the European peoples, by 

order of a ruler who twice before has pursued with im- 

punity for himself the same fiendish policy. Still, the 

moral offence of theft consists in the wish to steal, and as 
the British people have no wish that Macedonian women 
should be outraged or Macedonian men slaughtered out, it 
is not unnatural that they should be slow to perceive their 
moral responsibility for the infamies now in progress. 

But besides the moral question there is a. tangible question 
involved, one which Ambassadors can discuss and the most 
callous statesmen admit to be important. We are helping 
to destroy the power of collective Europe to keep peace 
within its own borders. That power rests upon the belief 
of all wronged peoples that the great European Tribunal 
—the “Concert,” as it is called—will when appealed to 
be fairly just and merciful, will protect civilisation as 
understood by Christians, will at all events prevent great 
crimes such as the extirpation of a people or their sale 
into slavery. If it will not so act, then there is for the 
oppressed no hope save in armed rebellion,—that is, in a civil 
war differing from every other in that the laws of war will not 
be observed, and the governing caste, by employing extir- 
pation and outrage as weapons, will teach the oppressed 
caste to regard atrocities merely as “reprisals.” It was 
thus that the Conservatives of Southern France justified 
the hideous cruelties which accompanied their return to 
power. They had suffered from the Red Terror, and 
therefore they held that the White Terror was excusable. 
The Concert of Europe in refusing to act is, in fact, 
announcing to the whole East that “the police is with- 
drawn,” and that the castes are at liberty to kill or torture 
each other at their own discretion. Imagine that pro- 
clamation issued by the civilised Governments in their own 
dominions, and the scenes that would follow in all great 
capitals, where, nevertheless, the people are not armed, are 
not inflamed with religious hate, and have not been 
demoralised by centuries of an Asiatic domination main- 
tained, as Mr. Brailsford has shown, for purposes of 
pillage. Even as we write the consequences of that 
withdrawal are manifest, for the Bulgarian Ministers are 
informing the Powers that as they, as supreme police of 
Europe, refuse to intervene, no course remains to them but 
to prepare for war, and accept the consequences. They 
would, they declare most rightly, rather lose their national 
existence than sit quiet and watch the extirpation of their 
kinsfolk. That war once declared, the waters are let loose, 
and Europe can only say: “ We have permitted the flood, 
and must now set up new dykes,”"—over which every 
Power will quarrel. 

This brings us at once to what are called “ practical 
politics.” No statesman doubts that Russia and Austria 
can if they please terminate the hideous scene in 
Macedonia, either by a joint occupation in force, or by 
sending an international squadron with instructions, if the 
orders of Europe are not obeyed, to shell Yildiz Kiosk ; 
and very few doubt that but for certain apprehensions 
decided measures would be adopted. Neither Russia nor 
Austria wishes the extirpation of the Macedonians, if only 
because Russians regards them as co-religionists, and 
Austria as men who might be assistants in her march to 
Salonica. One of the apprehensions in question is, no 
doubt, of Germany; but Germany will not go the length 
of resisting the Concert, and may be left for the moment 
out of the question. The other, and the more operative 
one, is dread that when the work has been done, and the 
sacrifices made, Great Britain and France will combine to 
deprive the executive Powers of all profit from their 
beneficial undertaking. We have done that before, and 
the impression in Russia is that we shall always do it, 
that we shal! tolerate any crime or any oppression rather 
than admit of any Russian expansion. The belief is not 
unreasonable, for there are hundreds of men among us 
who lay that down as dogma, and who would see the 
whole population of the Balkans destroyed by the Sultan 
rather than that Russia should so much as threaten 
Constantinople, which they, in defiance alike of history 


‘and geography, believe to be the key of India. The 








British Government, however, is under no such illusion, 
and can if it pleases signify to both St. Petersburg and 
Vienna that if the joint occupation of the Balkans is 
necessary, or @ marine demonstration against Turkey, the 
British people assent to the former, and will give material 
aid towards the latter. France, which is growing excited 
over the accounts from the Near East, will, we believe, 
join in this representation ; while Germany will not resist, 
except possibly in secret. The two executive Powers 
will then be released to act; the Sultan will withdraw his 
troops from Macedonia; a Christian Governor-General will 
be appointed, protected by the Powers, and made irre- 
movable; and one more province will have been rescued 
from intolerable suffering. The question of the ultimate 
fate of Macedonia will be postponed till it is seen clearly 
that Macedonia has regained prosperity, and there will be 
peace instead of war. The Concert will, in fact, have 
succeeded in its proclaimed object, and have justified its 
frequent appeal to itself as the ultimate Tribunal in the 
Western world. 


But suppose there is war? There will be no war, for the 
ruling Mussulmans understand that they cannot resist col- 
lective Europe; but supposing there was war, that the 
Ottomans, who are soldiers by instinct and very brave, 
should in their wrath at their coming expulsion from Europe 
declare war on the Powers, or that Austria and Russia should 
come to loggerheads over Macedonia as Austria and Prussia 
did over Schleswig-Holstein, what then ? We maintain that 
even that contingency is far better for mankind than another 
relegation of a European people to an Asiatic tyranny. 
The losses, whether oi life or treasure, caused by war are 
temporary ; the losses caused by the reduction of a people 
into slavery endure for generations. That is the point at 
which so many of our countrymen miss the truth. They 
count the heads of the fallen, and declare that as the 
number of the slain will be in any case equal, they will do 
nothing to free Macedonia that may involve war. They 
forget that defeat for the Macedonians by the methods 
now employed involves not only the slaughter of tens of 
thousands within the next few weeks, but the extinc- 
tion of a whole people as human beings for the many 
generations during which they will be unable to 
rise again. They forget that his victory will confirm 
the Sultan in his policy of extirpation as the easiest 
method of suppressing insurrection, and that he and his 
successors will be emboldened to slaughter out any race, 
whether Armenian or Arab, which ventures to throw 
off his detested dominion. And lastly, they forget that 
Europe, in confessing itself too weak, or too divided, 
or too callous to secure peace within its own dominion, 
releases all the elements of disorder within at least two 
continents, which will have a right to believe that if in so 
extreme an instance as that of Macedonia the masters of 
the world refuse to interfere to protect Europeans, they 
will not interfere to protect them in Anatolia, or Egypt, or 
China. The police, as we have said, are withdrawn, and 
the burglars will take advantage of their magnificent 
opportunity. At this moment the Macedonians are 
perishing, the Mussulmans are growing furious against 
Christians, and all Eastern Europe is in dread or suffer- 
ing because the Powers allowed the Armenians, whom they 
had promised to protect, to be slaughtered in thousands 
with impunity. And even the Armenians were not 
extirpated, as the Macedonians will be. 





THE OFFICE OF THE WAB CORRESPONDENT. 


PART entirely from the purely military questions 
involved—such as the extent to which South African 
tactics are applicable to warfare over an English country- 
side—the Army Manceuvres of 1903 have an importance 
of their own, in that they have raised once more a point 
which certainly was not settled by the Boer War,—that is, 
the office of the special newspaper correspondent. What 
ought he to be, and what ought he todo? What is the 
nature of the necessity—if there is a necessity—for his 
work, and is it or is it not a necessity which might be 
overridden by’ more urgent needs? Again, if there is a 
necessity for his work, is it as great in time of peace as in 
time of war, and how can he best be prevented, both in 
peace and in war, from doing the harm which, given 
certain conditions, he easily could do ? 


The Army Maneeuvres of 1903 do not form the first 
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occasion, of course, on which it has been necessary for a 
Commander-in-Chief to decide what steps, in the interest 
both of the forces under his command and of the 
country to whom those forces belong, he should take 
to prevent the appearance in the Press of this or 
that criticism or item of information. That question, 
asked in a certain form, has been answered by the 
Board of Admiralty year after year in the case of 
the Naval Manceuvres. But the naval authorities have 
always had it open to them to give one answer, if they so 
chose, and that is, to decide that no correspondents shall 
accompany the Fleet to sea. They have always been able 
to meet any difficulty of the kind by sending the battleships 
to the Mediterranean or out on the Atlantic with only 
their officers and crews on board, there to work out in 
silence any problem they were set to solve. Now the 
special correspondent question can never be solved by the 
Army authorities as easily as that; and if the problem is 
difficult to solve in time of war, it is certainly much more 
difficult to solve in time of peace, when manceuvres are 
being conducted over English ground. For, in short, how 
can you prevent Dick, Tom, and Harry from using the 
local telegraph office? A journalist is as free to ride along 
country roads as a squadron of cavalry, and if somebody 
with a notebook chooses to take his exercise on the public 
highway in the same direction and at the same pace as a 
battalion of infantry, there is only one way of getting rid 
of him, and that is by personal assault, which is out of the 
question. Yet nevertheless, even in the course of ordinary 
manceuvres in England it may be vitally necessary, for 
purposes of experiment and observation, that information 
as to the whereabouts of the attacking force should be 
withheld from the commander of the defending force, or 
vice vers, and how are you to be sure that such informa- 
tion shall not be conveyed, either directly by telegram or 
indirectly through the newspapers ? That was the problem 
which was presented to Lord Roberts at the beginning of 
this autumn’s Army Manceuvres, and we do not know that 
he could have solved it in any other way than that on 
which he decided,—namely, by making a personal appeal to 
the newspaper correspondents. At a Special Conference 
held at the War Office he pointed out that gentlemen on 
motor-cars, flying from one army to the other to watch 
the progress of the fight, would be the very best scouts 
possible, and could at any time spoil the whole game. The 
success of a large movement might easily be imperilled by 
the merest hint of the presence of this or that force at any 
particular point ; and, again, the newspaper correspondent 
being in a position to collect and compare facts, might 
easily deduce a conjecture at which a combatant in condi- 
tions of war would hardly be able to arrive. Lastly, Lord 
Roberts asked the correspondents to publish as few names 
as possible, pointing out that the publication of names 
meant the identification of commands, which in turn would 
lead to presumptions as to the strength of the various 
units located here or there. 

We are sincerely glad to learn from Lord Roberts’s letter 
to the representatives of the Press that they did not prove 
in any way a hindrance to the success of the Manceuvres, 
though it is perfectly clear that they might have done so. 
Lord Roberts’s acknowledgment shows that he probably 
took the best course open to him in making a personal 
appeal to the correspondents, but for our part we 
should be glad if it had been unnecessary for him 
to do so, and if it were possible for the Commander- 
in-Chief to arrange Army Manceuvres without an 
appeal to the Press not to endanger the success of his 
experiment. For ourselves, we cannot see that any one 
would have been the worse off if no account of the Army 
Manceuvres had been published until the Mancuvres were 
over; and if, in the event of future Manceuvres, such an 
arrangement as that were agreed upon by the daily 
journals, most of the difficulties incident to the presence 
of special correspondents accompanying the opposing 
forces would disappear. Still, it is the business of 
newspapers to supply news, and if there is a demand 
for daily news of the manceuvring forces, or if, which 
comes to the same thing, there is supposed to be 
such a demand, newspapers cannot very well be blamed 
for attempting to supply it. But that consideration 
leads us to an all-important conclusion, which is that 
it is the bounden duty of every journal to take the 
very greatest care possible to select for the office of 
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special correspondent with military or naval forces onl 
journalists of a certain type. It is difficult to g y 
up the characteristics of such a type shortly but 
perhaps it is sufficient to say that the reverse of 
the ideal correspondent would be the man who would 
not be influenced by a personal appeal such as tha 
which Lord Roberts made last week. And here arises 
a point which has not, perhaps, received as much 
attention hitherto as it deserves. We will leave fo 
the moment the question whether or not it is a good 
thing for the Army, and consequently the nation, that 
special correspondents should supply daily news of the 
movements of opposing forces in Army Manceuvres jp 
time of peace, and come to the consideration of the possi. 
bilities, for good or evil, open to the war correspondent 
viewed, not as the servant of a newspaper, but the servant 
of the nation. What is the best, and what is the worst 
that he can do? Perhaps we can most clearly illustrate 
what we mean by the consideration of the case of the 
naval correspondent, thrust as he is upon the hospitality 
of the wardroom, whether the officers welcome him ag 
an honorary member of the mess or no. There he js, 
able to inform public opinion upon all sorts of questions 
about which the public is usually uninformed, and able 
to inform it either valuably or harmfully. And, in the 
first place, this must be remembered: that the officers 
of the ship from whom he will get most of his informa. 
tion, unless they know him, will begin by distrusting 
him. They will not tell him what they know, and 
what they want; they have no confidence in him, and 
cannot be blamed for it; they have suffered many 
things at the hands of newspaper correspondents in 
the past, and no community such as the wardroom 
of a battleship is always comfortable with somebody 
taking notes in the middle of it. Hence, to take a 
small matter, a tendency on the part of the officer 
to make mysteries of little things, and even, perhaps, 
blandly to deny what the correspondent may know to 
be indubitable fact. Or possibly the correspondent may 
even be asked to deny in print, or refrain from mention- 
ing in print, this or that fact the publication of which— 
given the certainty that if it were published every detail 
would be accurate and no invidious conclusions would 
be drawn—might even help an astute Admiral in obtain. 
ing a particular reform. ‘lo take an instance. During 
the Naval Manceuvres of this summer there were several 
breakdowns. On one occasion at least the special corre- 
spondents were asked to make no mention of a very im- 
portant breakdown, which, by the way, sent one of our 
most powerful cruisers into Plymouth for a week. Why 
were the correspondents asked to keep the breakdown 
secret? Because, presumably, the cruiser’s Captain did 
not feel that he could trust the correspondents to make 
the fact of the breakdown public in the right way. 
Probably he was wrong; probably they could have been 
trusted to do so; but the essential point is the Captain's 
distrust of the correspondent. As things turned out, 
the list of breakdowns recorded by the Press induced 
the Admiralty to decide that forty per cent. of the ship's 
companies of vessels in the Reserve should always be 
attached to them. Here was an instance where the 
support of the Press, rightly given, undoubtedly helped 
naval reformers. Could not the Press, efficiently staffed, do 
more than it does to-day to help such reformers, either in 
naval or military matters? We think it could, and we 
think that, taking the South African War alone, the Press 
has not, as a fact, been as effective as it might have been 
in helping forward reform. And why? Because neither 
the military authorities at home nor the public have 
attached very great importance—at all events, not the 
greatest importance—to the expressed views of the war 
correspondents. Here and there newspapers have ap- 
pointed inefficient men,—men who, to put an unpleasant 
fact bluntly and plainly, as all facts ought to be put if we 
are going to get forward in the reforming of the Army, 
were not gentlemen, and were not trusted as gentlemen 
always will be trusted. Such journalists, we are glad to 
think, were, and still are, the exception and not the rule; 
but they taint their class. We ought to look at existing 
difficulties in the way of Army or Navy reform, not only 
from the journalist’s or the public’s point of view, but 
from the point of view of the officer, who knows, but 
cannot always say what he knows. It is here, as we 
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think, that the special correspondent can become—as he 
has not always been in the past—a valuable servant, not 
only of the newspaper, but of the nation. He can throw 
light, and throw light in the right way, not hysterically, 
put thoughtfully and forcefully, on all kinds of matters 
on which the officer, so far as direct statement or com- 
laint is concerned, must be silent. It is for this reason 
that we regard the appointment of @ war correspondent 
as one of the most important appointments a newspaper 
can make. By many newspapers such an appointment 
ig so regarded; it is not so by all. If it were so, Lord 
Roberts would not have had to make a special appeal to 
the correspondents sent out to represent the newspapers 
at this year's Army Manceuvres. He onght to have been 
able to take it for granted that they would do nothing 
to hinder him. At present neither he, nor any trusted 
officer holding high position, can take that for granted, 
_a fact which surely is obstructive to experiment and 


reform. 





HOW THE NATION SPENDS ITS INCOME. 


NLY, perhaps, in England would an essay towards 
O the creation not only of a national, but even of an 
Imperial, conscience be attempted from the platform of a 
section of an Association for the advancement of science. 
Such, in effect, was clearly the aim of Sir Robert Giffen’s 

aper on “The Wealth of the Empire and How it should 
be Used,” with which the proceedings of the Economic 
Science and Statistics Section of the British Association 
was opened yesterday week at Southport. The aim in 
itself is so excellent that it would be pedantic indeed to 
cavil at the circumstances in which its pursuit has 
been undertaken ; but some disappointment may allowably 
be expressed at the incompleteness of the material offered 
jn such circumstances for the object in view. The British 
Empire, on Sir Robert Giffen’s showing, is distinctly the 
richest political organisation in the world, having an aggre- 
gate income of no less than £3,180,000,000 sterling, and a 
capital of £22,250,000,000. The wealth of the United King- 
domalone—viz.,£15,000,000,000capitaland £1,750,000,000 
income—is approached not distantly by Germany and 
France, but when the self-governing Colonies, India, and 
the rest of the Empire are added in, our total reaches the 
colossal figure already mentioned. The United States, 
with au income of £3,000,000,000, runs us very close, and 
the two nations of Anglo-Saxon origin “outweigh in 
economic force the rest of the world.” A day may come, 
perhaps, when the drawing together of those two mighty 
branches of the same stock will have proceeded far enough 
to make effective a sense of responsibility common to 
both of them on many subjects. Sir Robert Giffen does 
not look as far forward as that, but is content to con- 
sider what is, as compared with what should or might 
be, the apportionment of the expenditure of the vast 
wealth of the British Empire. But here at once we come 
to deficiencies which we should hardly have expected in 
the aids to reflection which the paper is evidently intended 
toafford. Sir R. Giffen’s figures as to income relate to the 
whole of the British Empire; but those which he supplies 
as to expenditure are, for the most part, confined to the 
United Kingdom. Our self-governing fellow-countrymen 
across the seas are not informed as to the proportions of 
their income which, either as a whole, or in each of the 
leading Colonial groups, they spend on food and drink, 
dress, “ house,” “ national services ” (except in one depart- 
ment, to which we will presently allude), or ‘“ miscel- 
laneous,” which in our case includes locomotion, education, 
Church, and, we think, tobaccoand amusements. It would 
certainly be interesting to be able to compare the Mother- 
country with the daughter-States in these respects, and 
the absence of such an opportunity in such a paper seems 
a considerable omission. No doubt a veteran worker like 
Sir R. Giffen in the field of figures is entitled to leave the 
detail of the Imperial part of the research his essay opens 
up to younger statisticians; but one would have been glad 
if he could have seen his way to sketching some rough out- 
lines in that direction. Again, while the income of the 
United Kingdom is put by Sir R. Giffen at £1,750,000,000, 
the expenditure, which he presents in a rough tabular 
form, only amounts to £1,380,000,000. It is rather 
tantalising not to learn what, in the opinion of so eminent 
a Statistician, happens to the remaining £370,000,000. Is 








the bulk of it applied to the prosecution and extension 
of commerce and manufacture at home and abroad? and 
how much of it can be regarded as actual savings, by 
which the accumulated wealth of the nation is added to 
from year to year? The fate of this unaccounted-for 
margin, which, it will be noticed, amounts to not less than 
one-fifth of Sir R. Giffen’s estimated income of the United 
Kingdom—and Mr. Bowley, a considerable authority, 
would put that income at £150,000,000 higher—is of no 
small interest as bearing on the justice, or otherwise, of 
the allegation made, not by any means for the first time, 
by a speaker who followed Sir Robert, that we are “the 
most extravagant nation in the world.” 

On the whole, the drift of Sir Robert Giffen’s own 
thought appears to be that we in the United Kingdom 
spend excessively on food and drink, at the sacrifice of 
education and the “higher ends of life.” The leading 
figures as to expenditure are as follows:—Food and 
drink, £468,000,000, or 34 per cent. of the total; 
dress, £182,000,000, or 13 per cent. ; house, £223,000,000, 
or 16 per cent.; national services (exclusive of educa- 
tion), £183,000,000, or 13 per cent.; miscellaneous 
(including £30,000,000 for education, £25,000,000 for 
Church, £30,000,000 for locomotion, &c.), £130,000,000, 
or 9 per cent.; and cost of distribution, £200,000,000, 
or 15 per cent. If, however, the last item were 
spread proportionately over the earlier ones, and the 
taxes on tea, sugar, beer, &c., were included in the bill 
for food and drink, that great item would stand at 
more nearly £600,000,000 than between £400,000,000 
and £500,000,000, or at a percentage of, say, 42. 
Even that is less by 14 than the percentage of 
expenditure on food and drink estimated for the United 
Kingdom by a Special Committee of the British 
Association, of which Mr. Leone Levi was the reporter, 
twenty-two years ago. But Sir R. Giffen attributes a 
large part of this reduction to the cheapening of food in 
the interval, and little, if any, of it to any increase of 
abstemiousness. He clearly inclines to the view that a 
substantial fraction of this undoubtedly vast expenditure 
on food and drink is “economic waste.” That the drink 
bill is excessive there can be no question, but it by no 
means follows that, as might at first sight be supposed, its 
reduction within reasonable proportions would or ought to 
mean a corresponding, if any, diminution of the total ex- 
penditure of the nation on solid and liquid food. Probably 
if those of the working classes who still drink to excess— 
and in our opinion the proportion of them who do so has 
been greatly reduced of late years—were to bring their 
cravings for stimulant under proper control, much the 
larger part of the money which they would thus save ought 
to be handed over to their wives for the purchase of more 
and more wholesome nourishment for them and their 
children. That there is a certain amount of over-eating 
and over-drinking, or at any rate of unreasonable and 
selfish indulgence in costly viands and wines, not to 
speak of over-dressing, among the wealthy classes may be 
admitted. But we doubt very much whether, as Sir R. 
Giffen seems inclined to think, there can fairly be said to 
be any considerable uneconomic consumption of meat among 
the well-to-do working classes. Certainly the American 
working man, whose superior productiveness is so con- 
stantly held up to our admiration, eats more meat than his 
British competitor. The difference in climate may possibly 
account for that fact in large measure ; but that workers in - 
these islands can maintain, to say nothing of increasing, 
their productive capacity concurrently with a material, if 
any, reduction in their consumption of animal food, is a 
position which it would require a very powerful array of 
argument and fact to sustain. 

This aspect of the subject is of special interest and im- 
portance in view of Sir R. Giffen’s plainly intimated opinion 
that as a nation we may have to work “for longer hours 
and harder” than we now do, in order to obtain the means 
for educational improvement. As to the adequacy of the 
sums spent on “Church,” he naturally refrained from 
speaking dogmatically ; but he out-Lockyers the President 
of the British Association when he insists that we ought 
to raise our expenditure on education from £30,000,000 to 
£100,000,000 a year. Itis true that his view of educa- 
tion, so far as it is indicated, is more attractive, because 
distinctly broader and more human, than that inspiring the 
address by which the Southport meeting of the Association 
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was opened. But the advance in educational outlay 
which he specifies is colossal indeed, and even if only a 
distant and gradual approach to it—which seems to be all 
that he hopes for—should be generally accepted as desirable, 
would demand a very large and sustained national effort. 
Rich though we are, an additional £70,000,000 sterling 
per annum, or even a half or a quarter of that sum, for 
one purpose, however excellent, cannot be obtained without 
very definite sacrifices of one kind or another. And educa- 
tion at home is only one of the objects to which, in Sir R. 
Giffen’s view, British wealth ought to be more largely 
applied than is now the case. He is clearly of opinion 
that our “ insurance” payment, by way of defence, which 
he puts at about 3 percent. of the Imperial income and 
0°4 per cent. of the Imperial capital, is by no means ade- 
quate, when we consider the manifold risks to which our 
vast and scattered Empire is expvsed. And as, in Sir R. 
Giffen’s view, India pays already far more than her right- 
ful share of Imperial defence charges, having regard to 
her taxable capacity, the call upon the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies for the effectual overtaking of our defen- 
sive needs in equitable fashion is all the greater. The 
Colonies, in Sir R. Giffen’s opinion—rightly, as we hold— 
will do best for the Empire and themselves by the develop- 
ment of defence on local lines; but on those lines there is 
a great deal for them todo. Further, it is evidently Sir 
R. Giffen’s view that our great economic strength makes 
a definite call upon us to treat with liberality the 
claim of the people of India and other subject races 
to material assistance towards their increase of industrial 
force. 

It is a large programme, and the inferences which Sir 
R. Giffen draws from his exhibition of our Imperial wealth 
may not be welcome to the public as a whole. They may 
in some respects go beyond the real requirements of 
prudence and justice. Yet he is to be thanked for putting 
them forward; for they are calculated, coming from such 
a quarter, to awaken in the British race at home and 
beyond the seas wholesome questionings as to whether 
they are at all fully alive to the responsibilities resting 
upon them for the maintenance and development of the 
magnificent trust which they have inherited. Are they, 
in a word, taking adequate security for the transmission 
of that heritage to generations qualified—mentally, 
morally, and physically—to have it in charge? Are they 
providing all reasonable protection against loss or injury 
from external foes? And are they fully recognising the 
duty of placing the races over whom they wield absolute 
power in a position to raise themselves in the scale of 
physical and moral well-being? It is well that such 
questions should be pressed upon the Britons of this 
generation by a respected voice, and that the note of 
effort and sacrifice should be clearly struck, and by a 
secular hand, in an age of advancing ease and luxury. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 


HE resolve of the Admiralty to increase the Naval 
Reserve by calling for an indefinite number of Naval 
Volunteers brings to the convinced Volunteer the most 
cheering message of the last two years. He is indeed in 
need of cheering, for, despite all assurances to the contrary, 
and despite the personally appreciative and sympathetic 
attitude of the Commander-in-Chief, it grows daily more 
evident that military opinion has set its face against 
Volunteering, and either cannot or will not understand the 
immense fighting value of an institution which is peculiar 
to Great Britain. The lessons of the late war are so 
perverted by many military authorities that we are now 
often told that the Volunteers were a positive encumbrance 
to the South African field force, and that partially trained, 
half-disciplined troops, however willing, can never be a 
substitute, or anything like it, for regular soldiers. 


At such a time it is with relief that we turn to the 
common-sense of the sea Service, and examine the bold 
scheme of Sir John Fisher and his Special Committee for 
increasing that Reserve of men of which the Navy stands 
in such need. Almost simultaneously with the promulga- 
tion of the doctrine that a handful of fully trained men is 
worth a Reserve of thousands of half-trained troops, the 
nation is confronted with the appeal of Whitehall for the 
services of an unlimited number of partially trained men, 





“ a 
as a Reserve to what is one of the most technica] of 
the military forces of the Crown. al 

To those of us who cling to our belief in the intelligg t 
well-educated citizen of good class as a supplement in tin : 
of war to the necessarily scanty numbers of the first lin : 
it will be clear that the framers of the scheme for putting 
into effect the provisions of the Naval Forces Act of 1993 
itself the child of the Grey Committee, have grasped thg 
principles of efficient Volunteering with singular foresight, 
They, at least, have not been blind to the lessons of recent 
history. The first principle which has guided them is that 
since it is impossible to maintain permanently under arms. 
or even in the salaried Reserve, a force of fully trained men 
that would be sufficient for all the exigencies of & great 
war, recourse must be had to the nation at large. It will 
therefore be necessary to take from the more patriotic 
citizen what he will give in the way of time and study, and 
to make the best of him. While Pall Mall is straining 
after fourteen days of continuous service in camp as thg 
irreducible minimum for efficient service, and thereby 
ridding the Volunteers of all its least idle and most 
valuable men, the Admiralty is content to ask but fort 
drills of one hour in the first year and twenty-four thers. 
after, of which one day’s service at sea shall be equivalent 
to six ordinary drills. For such service a man will be ranked 
as efficient, and will earn for his division a capitation-grant 
of 35s. perannum. For any man who is able at any time 
to obtain a certificate in one of the advanced courses in 
engine-room work or electricity, signalling or telegraphy, a 
further grant of 30s. will be payable; while men volunteer. 
ing to join special courses ashore or afloat to improve their 
efficiency will receive pay at naval rates. 

The second principle that guides the Admiralty is that 
which has so long been advocated in these columns,— 
viz., that the higher the intelligence and education of 
a man the less training he will require. It is desired that 
“among the leading men and men there should be ag 
many as possible qualified by trade to act as tele. 
graphists, electricians, armourers, or artisans”; and 
that “the professional skill or capacity of every 
Volunteer is to be recorded on enrolment with a view 
to utilizing it when called up in time of emergency.” 
There is a story of a transport returning home from 
Cape Town. The engines broke down, but were repaired 
in two days by a party of Imperial Yeomen who volunteered 
for the work; while the number of watches corrected or of 
boots mended by skilled hands from the C.I.V. is not the 
least of the titles of that corps to fame as a useful cam. 
paigning unit. The third principle which condemns pipe- 
clay is clearly illustrated by the short but practical list 
of kit which appears in Appendix E to the Regulations, 
This may be contrasted with what we read regarding 
the burning question about the uniform for the motor 
Volunteers, the last patterns of which have been 
refused official sanction. But then the Navy has other 
work to do than provide models for the ingenuity of the 
tailor. The last and dominant principle which guides the 
Admiralty in dealing with its Volunteers is the sound 
conviction that the only way to get good service out of 
Volunteers, as out of any other body of men, is to repose 
confidence in them and assign to them a task. 

It will thus be observed that the Admiralty asks for Volun- 
teers. Pall Mall only tells them that as they have constantly 
claimed to be efficient soldiers, it is now determined that 
this presumptuous claim shall be justified, and proceeds to 
make it as difficult as possible fora busy man to be a 
Volunteer. The Admiralty, on the other hand, wishes to 
make it as easy as possible, and the Committee have 
drawn up their scheme after the most careful inquiry 
amongst employers of labour as to how this may best 
be done. Hence the Naval Volunteer is, indeed, a 
Volunteer in peace-time, but he is to be a Regular in war. 
He is liable “to serve in war either ashore or afloat as 
may be directed by the Admiralty, and anywhere that the 
Admiralty may have need of his services, with the under- 
standing that these services shall, as much as_ practicable, 
be confined to Home Waters and the Mediterranean.” 
With the exception of the few army corps’ battalions, the 
Volunteers have no definite place whatever in the scheme 
for home defence, and we are at the moment paying 
a vastly increased Army Vote in order to provide more 
Regular troops for home defence. In other words, the 
Army refuses an assigned mission to the Volunteers, and 
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: trust this duty to those citizens of a country 
vil mogcharnhorst, at least, declared to be the born 
defenders of it. ao 

No doubt this new Naval Reserve is a bold move. It is 
go because of the exceedingly technical character of sea 
service, and it comes at the moment when the land Service 
js inclined to believe that the far simpler matters of 
marching and shooting are beyond the mere civilian 
capacity. It goes also dead in the teeth of the Tryon 
Committee of 1891, which abolished the old Naval 
Volunteers. The need for men was not perhaps realised 
then as it should have been. The Naval Volunteer was by 
the terms of his service limited to the defence of the coast, 
and had no assigned mission. ‘The organisation of the 
force, and the way in which it was regarded by the 
Admiralty, broke all the principles of sound Volunteering. 
This is still the case with the land forces, and is emphatically 
not so with the new Naval Reserve. Consequently the service 
that could possibly be rendered was small, and the quality of 
the men themselves doubtful, though perhapstoo much stress 
was'laid by the Tryon Committee on the fact that few of 
them were accustomed to sea life. But, above all, there 
was no encouragement for special efficiency, such as is now 
so copiously meted out under the present scheme by the 
facilities afforded for special courses. 

The new Naval Volunteer will have to work hard if he is 
to be anything at all approaching to the highly trained 
seamanof to-day. Hewill becompelled by emulation, though 
not by the conditions of his service, to sacrifice much of 
his holiday time, and volunteer for special instruction at 
sea. We believe he will do so; no keen Volunteer was ever 
sated with hard work,—if he could choose his own time for 
it, so as to fit it in with the exigencies of his civil employ. 
As for the service as a plain seaman required of him in 
time of war, who would not give much to be privileged to 
serve under the white ensign in a great naval war? We 
will conclude with the certificate to be granted toa “trained 
man” in the Naval Volunteers. He is to be certified to 
« possess a thorough practical knowledge of Heavy and Q.F. 
Gun, Rifle, Pistol and Cutlass Drills,” and to be able to 
“take the Helm, heave the Lead, and take Charge of a 
service boat.” Is not this in itself an inspiring document 
after which many will strive? What a whiff of the sea it 
brings with it; it is more inspiring than all Marryat’s 
novels ! 

We commend a study of the Regulations for the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve to the Royal Commission now 
sitting on the Auxiliary Forces. They will find in it much 
food for thought, for it is the best text-book we have ever 
read on how to organise an effective Volunteer Force. 
Meanwhile, what wonder if the land Volunteers, like 
the Army and Militia, are believed by many competent 
observers to be rapidly dwindling into a weedy collection 
of immature boys! 








THE PRAYERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

HE prayers put into the mouths of the characters painted 

in the Old Testament Scriptures are for the most part 
unexpectedly, we had almost said inartistically, fine. That 
men who acted as these men acted should have prayed as they 
prayed is at first sight scarcely believable. Their aspirations 
outstrip their actions by so much more than the normal 
distance. Part of this discrepancy is no doubt accounted for 
by the fact that in primitive states of society ideals and 
conduct bore less relation to one another than they do at 
present, and also by the fact that great changes have taken 
place in methods of literary portraiture. Few of those 
whose delight it is to delineate character nowadays dare 
to put prayers into the mouths of their heroes. A man’s 
best thoughts, like his worst thoughts, if set down in 
black and white, are apt to throw an apparently unreal light 
upon his character. They are part of the truth about him, 
but it is almost impossible to give them their correct propor- 
tion. In these days men do not dwell openly upon their best 
intentions and aspirations lest in the light of their poor per- 
formance they should seem to their neighbours as hypocrites. 
Insimpler times this was not so. Men were less self-conscious. 
They were less ashamed of their bad actions, and less modest 
about their good thoughts, and men of letters set down what 
seemed to them to be true of human nature, when they essayed 





to paint a portrait, without regard to any artistic canons of 
consistency or any thought of impressionist vraisemblance. 

But no argument will wholly account for the contradiction 
which is always apparent between the outer and inner life of 
the ancient Jews. Their actions belonged to the time they lived 
in, their speculations and aspirations to eternity; religious 
genius was poured out to them without measure. We find 
it where we least expect it. Their world was full of the 
knowledge of God, as the waters cover the sea. Take 
Solomon as an instance of what we mean. His bio- 
graphers give us two of his public prayers, the one uttered 
when he came to the throne, the other at the dedication of 
the Temple, both presumably the outcome of deep natural 
feeling. Without these there would be little enough of lasting 
interest about the Oriental chieftain, so far at least as he 
appears in Scripture. His wisdom would rest upon the 
tradition of his great success as a merchant, and upon a 
single instance of a clever but barbarous expedient for obtain- 
ing evidence in a Court of Justice. The picture of Solomon 
in all his glory suggests ostentation to us nowadays. In the 
outward picture of his life we see too much of the less fine 
characteristics of his immortal race. We are inclined to 
smile at the impression he made upon the Queen of Sheba. 
We are told that when she had seen “all Solomon’s wisdom, 
and the house that he had built, and the meat of his table, and 
the sitting of his servants, and the attendance of his ministers, 
and their apparel, and his cupbearers, and his ascent by which 
he went up unto the house of the Lord, there was no more 
spirit in her.” The glamour of riches is a fleeting glamour. 
But the prayers of Solomon retain their ancient lustre. After 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, we doubt if anything more 
deeply religious and more perfectly appropriate, more intimate 
in its individualism, more catholic in comprehensiveness, or 
more patriotic in sentiment, could be conceived than the 
dedication of the Temple. He begins with a declaration of 
belief. The Spirit of God is omnipresent, and is confined 
within no Church. “Will God indeed dwell on the earth ? 
behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee; how much less this house that I have builded.” Then 
he prays for his whole people as individuals and as a nation. 
“What prayer and supplication soever be made by any man, 
or by all thy people Israel, which shall know every man the 
plague of his own heart, and spread forth his hands toward 
this house: then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling place, and 
forgive.” In this moment of exaltation the God whom 
Solomon afterwards forsook for the gods of the heathen 
is no tribal God, but the God of the whole earth. Even 
on an occasion of tribal rejoicing he brings this home to 
his hearers. ‘Moreover,’ he says, “concerning a stranger, 
that is not of thy people Israel, but cometh out of a far 
country for thy name’s sake...... Hear thou in heaven 
thy dwelling place, and do according to all that the 
stranger calleth to thee for.” In war, sickness, and captivity 
he prays for Israel. “If they sin against thee (for there 
is no man that sinneth not),’ and fight and are defeated, 
“yet if they shall bethink themselves:in the land whither 
they were carried captives, and repent,” then he implores 
merey for them also,—‘forgive thy ‘people that have 
sinned against thee, and all their transgressions wherein they 
have transgressed against thee, and give them compassion 
before them who carried them captive, that they may have 
compassion on them.” ‘Truly the Jews have needed to pray‘ 
the last part of this prayer “from Egypt until now.” 

Again, Solomon’s prayer at the time of his accession has 
something of the simplicity of the true ruler of men, who 
knows that he must rule by his personality and that his 
state is a mere accessory, and who feels suddenly the 
inadequacy of his power to do the work which ambition 
and conscience point out for him. ‘“ Now, O Lord my God,” 
he begins, “thou hast made thy servant king instead of 
David my father: and I am but a little child: I know 
not how to go out or come in. And thy servant is in 
the midst of thy people which thou hast chosen, a great 
people, that cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude. 
Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart to judge 
thy people, that I may discern between good and bad: for who 
is able to judge this thy so great a people?” The feeling of 
the new King, as we see it through these words, is analogous 
to that of Moses, who when it was borne in upon him that he 
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was chosen to be the saviour of his race was reduced almost to 
despair by the thought that he had no power of oratory. 
“Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am not eloquent, 
neither heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant: 
but I am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue.” Moses, as 
he appears before us in the Bible, was, of course, a far 
greater man than Solomon; and perhaps the agony of a ruler 
who sees his people’s sufferings and can give them no relief, 
who knows and is sure that the course wherein he leads them 
is for their final advantage, yet feels responsible for their 
present distress, was never more finely expressed than by the 
writer of the Book of Numbers. “Have I conceived all this 
people ? have I begotten them, that thou shouldst say unto 
me, Carry them in thy bosom? ...... Whence should I 
have flesh to give unto all this people? for they weep unto me, 
saying, Give us flesh, that we may eat. Iam not able to bear 
all this people alone, because it is too heavy for me. And if 
thou deal thus with me, kill me,I pray thee, out of hand, 
if I have found favour in thy sight; and let me not see my 
wretchedness.” 

The two sides of Solomon’s character are not in sharper 
contrast than are those of the Prophet Jonah. The out- 
line of his story is simply this. The city of Nineveh was 
eaten up with wickedness. The Prophet was chosen to tell 
them that if they continued in their ways they would bring 
about their own destruction. The people repented and 
reformed, and the moralist, who had convinced himself of the 
utter rottenness of the society he was ostensibly endeavour- 
ing to restore to health, was in his heart of hearts disappointed. 
To outward seeming a somewhat ignoble character, yet how 
full of poetry and spiritual distress is the prayer of this harsh- 
minded moralist :—“I cried by reason of mine affliction unto 
the Lord, and he heard me..... . I said, I am cast out of 
thy sight; yet I will look again toward thy holy temple. . The 
waters compassed me about, even to the soul: the depth closed 
me round about...... The earth with her bars was about 
me forever.” Disappointed of the poetic justice which he had 
hoped to witness, the Prophet is not without scruple of con- 
science as to his state of mind. He assures himself that he 
does “well to be angry, even unto death.” But after a 
time of spiritual strife—of what the Puritans would have 
described as a struggle between nature and grace, and what 
the ancient Jews, with their keen spiritual realisation and 
their dramatic imagination, described as an argument with 
God—it is borne in upon the Prophet that God is a God of 
compassion. He is able to see the lawless men whom he 
hates in a new light. He forgets their evil ways and “the 
violence that is in their hands,’ and seems to hear the 
Almighty saying: “Should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city, wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons that 
cannot discern between their right and their left hand; and 
also much cattle?” In a moment of exaltation across the 
heart of this man sick with the desire of vengeance there 
falls the prophetic shadow of the Cross and some dim fore- 
knowledge of the words which still absolve the world is 
vouchsafed to him; “they know not what they do.” 

Was such a vision possible to such a man? Those who 
read the Book of Jonah will, we think, acknowledge that it 
was. In a sense his character is inconsistent, but it is by this 
very inconsistency that the heroes of what we call sacred history 
are lifted above the heroes of secular chronicles and sagas. 
Herein lies the secret of the divine choice which made the 
Jewish people the bearers of the torch of monotheism, and 
herein lies the explanation of Christ’s words, “salvation is of 
the Jews.” 





A BORDER VILLAGE. 

“ EDDE diem.” One can read the words above the door- 

way of each of the little one-storied cottages that 
form the backbone of this remote Northumbrian village, save 
where, towards the southern and less sheltered end, the rain, 
wind, and strong sea air of centuries have crumbled away the 
soft ferruginous stone, working upon its surface strange 
reticulate patterns, and blending its colours into soft and 
delicate harmonies of deep orange and umber. But on the 
large house at the northern end of the row, the dwelling place 
in former days of the head of the ancient family, the crest 
and coat of arms have been cut in more durable material, 


icra 
motto, with its date of 1636, bearing witness to the antiquit 
of the original design, which now stands out boldly for alt rd 
world to see: “ Argent, a chevron vert, three bugles sable.” ang 
the motto, Redde diem. : 
“Give back the day.” Old Betty, the last representative of 
the family in the village, who occupied a single room jn on 
of these very cottages which had been owned in former ren, 
by her ancestors, may well have sighed to herself the pathetic 
words. I have seen her, doubled with age, her face Seamed 
with wrinkles, and her nose and chin, for lack of teeth ap. 
proaching each other in the true patriarchal manner, sitting b 
the doorway in the summer sunshine, her hands foldedin herlan 
gazing with dim eyes into nothingness, and the graven words 
above her erying to the world that it had not always been thy; 
with her fortunes and those of her family. What day of 
departed glory was this that they cried for? Perhaps they 
had left one of their number among the slain at Otterburn, the 
battle where— 
“ Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh men 
Fyve hondert cam awaye” ; 

or, earlier still, one of them may have fought under the annep 
of the lion-hearted King in the Holy Land; their exploits up. 
recorded and unsung, for they were simple gentlemen, with. 
out title, who yet had distinguished themselves sufficiently 
to be granted the privilege of a coat of arms. For Betty, 
certainly, it meant neither of these days. Her wishes werg 
bounded by her own lifetime, and she had no thought of the 
heroic past. Every evening one could see her, creeping along 
with the aid of a stick to one of the old disused limekilns which 
line the coast, and gazing out seaward towards the Farna 
Islands. It was there her secret lay. There, fifty years ago, 
upon the outermost rock, where the seals lie and bask in the 
sun, while black-backed gulls and kittiwakes whirl screaming 
about the intruder, and guillemots dive and swim around his 
boat, the coasting schooner which carried grain from the little 
harbour was wrecked, struck by one of the sudden autumnal 
gales. All hands were lost, including the captain, a fine, 
strong, sturdy Northumbrian, and a native of Blyth, who had 
won Betty’s heart two years previously, and had said good-bye 
to her just the day before, hoping for a speedy return, 
There the old woman would stand, looking out over the sea that 
stretched infinitely eastward, so blue in summer, so softly 
grey in autumn, so angry and white in the winter months, 
In her later years she could not see the islands; the Crum. 
stone, upon which the vessel was wrecked, being nearly 
covered at high tide, and showing simply as a speck of foam; 
the Brownsman, carpeted with soft moss and campion, home of 
a myriad sea birds, is more easily visible; while the red light. 
house upon the Longstone, commemorative of the wreck of 
the ‘ Forfarshire,’ stands out clearly against the horizon, even 
to eyes veiled by the mist of age. Here she would come 
towards evening, with the regularity of a Mahommedan to 
prayer, and turn her face towards the north-east,—towards 
the islands which had robbed her of her happiness. It was at 
these times that she must have felt the significance of the motto 
of her family, and longed indeed for the return of the days of 
her youth. She rarely referred to her early days; once, when 
I met her beside the old ruined chapel which stands on the 
limestone rock jutting out to sea, she spoke of the bitter cold 
days in winter, when she used to go out to gather bait— 
limpets and mussels—from the rocks at low tide. She pointed 
with a gnarled finger towards three girls who were bent over 
the seaweed striking away at the adhesive shells, which would 
be used for the haddock-lines, and spoke in her quavering 
voice with a broad Northumbrian accent: “ A hard life, Sor, 
a hard, hard life.” She hated the sea, but she could not live 

away from it; it spoke to her, she said. 
One day late in the year a sudden gale sprang up from the 
north-east, and one of the boats, it was feared, would not be able 
to get back to harbour. Could they manage to run for shelter 
to leeward of the islands? On the top of the limekiln a crowd 
of men and women were gathered, straining their eyes against 
the sleet which lashed their cheeks, out over the yellow sea 
that thundered upon the shingle, leaving thick soft beds of 
foam upon the rocks, from which fleecy balls detacked them- 
selves and whirled inland over the rank grass of the sand- 
dunes. At last a tiny brown sail appeared, and the missing 
boat approached the long cove beside “the square,” the sail 





and renewed from time to time, the stone just below the 


and mast being lowered. when a quarter of a mile from shore, 
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4 the bows pointed seaward against the breaking waves. For 
” ee-quarters of an hour the three men toiled at their oars, 
ei the coble’s head to sea, and then, during a temporary 
Jull, she was brought stern first shorewards upon the crest 
of a wave, a dozen fishermen rushing into the water up to 
their waists to drag her out of reach of the swirling backwash. 
All the time the women walked up and down sobbing and 
moaning, While one or two shrieked hysterically. As I 
walked back, wet to the skin by the spray and rain, I saw old 
Betty sheltering under the porch of one of the houses in the 
square, eagerly awaiting the news of the missing boat, but 
unable to struggle against the storm as far as the sea-front. 
Itold her of the safety of the men, and she repeated again 
and again, with the strange iteration so characteristic of the 
Northumbrian fisherfolk: “Ay, ay, a hard life, the sea; a 
bitter hard life; that it is noo, a hard, hard life.’ She was 
still muttering the words as I left her. When the warm 
days of summer came she would sit in the sunshine on the 
links, surrounded by a golden blaze of ragwort, the soft, thin 
grass harlequined with azure patches of speedwell, crimson 
crane’s-bill, and sheets of yellow crow’s-foot. 

So, throughout her long life, she passed her days in seeming 
placidity, watching the seasons pass, seeing the stunted ash- 
trees break into leaf—a full six weeks after their relatives in 
Southern shires—noting the gradual disappearance of the 
snow-cap upon the broad old head of Cheviot, far away 
on the Western horizon. Once a year, before she 
became too feeble, she would visit some relatives who 
worked a small farm a few miles to the south. But at last 
even this great event had to be foregone; her daily walks 
became shorter and shorter, and when I returned to the 
village a few years ago after a long absence, old Betty’s little 
yoom was occupied by a fisherman and his bride, and she her- 
self, the last representative of that branch of the old North- 
umbrian family, was sleeping her sound sleep under the turf 
in the little burial-ground. Nobody missed her much. Not 
sufficient of a gossip to please her neighbours, she was left a 
good deal to herself, and must have lived a lonely life. Her 
Bible I found still in her room, and it opened at the chapter 
which she was never tired of reading, the page thumbed and 
dirty, and a pencil-mark against the last verse: ‘‘ In that day 
they shall roar against them like the roaring of the sea; and if 
one look unto the land, behold darkness and sorrow, and the 
light is darkened in the heavens thereof.” 

The village has not altered in the least during the last twenty 
years; one might say, during the last three hundred. In one 
of the old Muster Books of the sixteenth century a list is 
given of the men the village could supply in time of need, 
“Hable men, lackynge horses,” and many bearing the same 
names are still to be found dwelling there. One or two of the 
herring-boats have passed into the hands of the sons of the 
old men, who have either gone on the last great voyage or 
finally retired from active life, to spend the remainder of 
their days in well-earned idleness, glad of a pipe and a glass 
at the curious old inn, whose cellar is built within the walls 
of an ancient peel-tower, relic of the Border feuds; and fond 
of recounting to rare passing visitors the details of one of the 
great storms in which so many lives have been lost. Not yet 
does the motor-car roar through this peaceful little fishing 
hamlet, and the average cyclist speeding to one of the more 
populous watering-places north or south does not vouchsafe 
more than a passing glance upon the red-palinged garden 

facing the white castellated “Tower,” and certainly does not 
think of dismounting to walk up towards the rose-clad row of 
cottages, each bearing above its door the motto beneath which 
so many tragedies lie hidden, Redde diem. E. L. A. 





BEAST AND MAN IN CHINA. 

T has been said that Chinese art has sent us a million 
caricatures but not one portrait; while Edmond de 
Goncourt declared that Japan had only one indigenous 
animal, the monster. Paradox apart, though there can be no 
doubt that Japanese paintings of birds and insects are 
inimitable of their kind, their presentment of quadrupeds, 
with the exception of monkeys, is so conventional that it 
conveys scarcely any idea to the West of what the ordinary 
wild and domestic animals of the island, other than birds, 
may be; while the paintings and porcelain of the Chinese 
Empire leave us almost entirely in: the dark as to what other 








organic life, beyond that of people, birds, trees, and flowers, 
exists in the Celestial Realm. The chronicles of English 
sport by the rivers and swamps of the coast, and the 
researches of naturalists, who have gradually secured and 
exported specimens of the splendid varieties of pheasants of 
the Far East, have established the fact that nowhere in the 
world are there such magnificent examples of the pheasant 
family as in the neighbourhood of Pekin and in North China, 
or such teeming millions of wild-fowl and waders as on the 
shores of the enormous rivers when the freezing of the 
mountain snows and waters at the sources has converted 
their shrunken channels into immense reservoirs of food. 
But the part played: by animal life in general in the oldest 
civilisation in the world has not attracted more attention 
recently than it did in the days when Defoe wrote “The 
Further Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.” 

A very bright contribution to this aspect of Nature 
and domestication in the Far East appears in the pages 
of Mr. Oliver G. Ready’s “Life and Sport in China” 
(Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d. net). The book is the result 
of a twelve years’ sojourn in the country, in which the author 
brings high spirits and abundant good sense to the description 
of Anglo-Chinese life, the nature of the country, and of the 
towns, servants and tradesmen, river life, Chinese dinner 
parties, marriage, ancestor worship, and a number of the points 
discussed in reference to the Far Hast. He is very conscious 
of the difficulties which a civilisation that stopped and 
became stereotyped a thousand years ago encounters when it: 
meets and has to face the criticisms of the progressive races 
who swarm along its coasts, and try to probe its centre, to- 
day. His sympathies are very largely on the side of the: 
Chinese, though he admits that they are too aloof for us in 
date and feeling to be understood, and are “an untaking, un- 
likable people.” But he insists on the many good traits in 
the national character. Among these may be noted their 
kindness to animals, and their ancient and hereditary 
skill in their use and management. A scene in Pekin 
gives some clue to the humanity of the Celestial towards. 
animals, though he will leave human beggars to freeze in 
the streets. But then the Chinaman’s attitude towards life 
and death is absolutely different from ours :-— 

“A noticeable trait of Chinese character, and one fostered, if 
not generated, by Buddhistic teaching, is an undemonstrative’ 
fondness for animals, or, I might rather say, a passive admission 
of their right to considerate treatment. Strangely enough, animals, 
both wild and domesticated, appear to comprehend this senti- 
ment; for, while greatly scared at-the approach of a European, 
they usually take but little heed of the presence of the Chinese. . 
It is a common thing to see a well-dressed Chinaman sauntering 
along holding up a bent stick, to which a bird is attached by a 
string some four feet or so in length, so that the little prisoner 
can make short flights to the limits of its tether, and return again 
to its perch, gaily chirping and singing the while. Another 
stroller will be carrying a wicker bird-cage on the hand, bent back 
and raised to the shoulder, much as a waiter carries dishes. The 
cage contains a Tientsin lark or other celebrated songster. On’ 
arriving at the spot he will place the cage on the ground, and, 
retiring toa short distance, whistle to the bird, which will shortly 
burst into song, to the evident delight of both owner and 
bystanders. Outside of one of the gateways is a kind of bazaar, 
which we foreigners generally called ‘ Bird-Cage Walk,’ for there 
the fanciers lived, and birds of many different kinds were exposed 
for sale, not in cages, but quite tame, and quietly sitting on perches, 
parrots, larks, Java sparrows, &c., some of them tied by the leg, 
but not all. Here, too, were to be seen wicker baskets, much 
resembling orange crates, full of common sparrows, representing @ 
regular supply for a regular demand. Benevolent old China- 
men, fldneurs and literati, would visit this bazaar in the afternoon 
with the sole object of buying these little birds for a few cash 
each, and then letting them fly away, a beatific smile betraying 
the salve to their inward feelings generated by a knowledge of 
merit acquired, any miseries inflicted on the sparrows by capture 
and confinement counting for nothing in the balance against the 
good work accomplished by their purchase and release.” 

The characteristic beasts of burden and labour of the 
Tropics and of the North, the water buffalo of India and the 
snow camel of the Central Asian plateau, meet in the latitude 
of Pekin. How it came about thut the buffalo, which, though 
now completely domesticated, is also found in a perfectly 
wild state in the jungles of the Indian Peninsuia, and 
nowhere either west or north of that region, has been trans- 
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ported westwards to Spain, Italy, and Hungary, and north- 
east to such cold latitudes, no recorded history shows. But 
in China, especially in the rice-fields, it is now established, 
and is the object of the deep and abiding attachment 
of the cultivator and his family. Wherever the China- 
man emigrates he would like to take his buffalo also; and 
though he has not carried it to Queensland, he is said to have 
established it on many parts of the Burmese Peninsula where 
Chinamen and buffaloes were formerly uncommon. It is in 
the central and southern provinces of China that the animal 
plays the most important part. It is by far the largest 
beast of burden in the world, with the exception of the 
elephant. Yet in China it is so docile that “it is possible 
to see one of these unwieldy dangerous-looking brutes 
being quietly led along, by means of a thin string attached 
to the nose, by a wee native girl, who, when tired of walk- 
ing, stops the animal, draws down its head by the string, 
puts her tiny foot on the massive horn, and is slowly raised 
from the ground by the buffalo and placed gently on his back, 
which is so broad that she can kneel and play about on it while 
her charge is grazing.” These buffaloes usually die of old 
age, and on one occasion Mr. Ready met a large family of 
Chinese walking back to their village from a neighbouring 
meadow. He was told that they were returning from the 
funeral of their water buffalo, which had just died after a 
faithful service of twenty years. The grazing buffalo 
appears to act as a kind of ertche and mail-cart at 
once for Chinese farmers’ children, four small boys being 
seen at one time on the back of one of these gigantic beasts 
as it fed by the waters of a muddy dyke. Possibly somewhere 
in the immense literary storehouse of China the advent of 
these Indian beasts may be recorded. 

The Bactrian camel is entirely a beast of passage in China, 
and its migrations form one of the few examples of the 
appearance and disappearance of a numerous and important 
class of domestic animal with almost as much regularity 
as the arrival and departure of the swallows. The Bactrian 
camels come with the snow, when their magnificent dark- 
brown forms appear stalking silently in thousands to 
the gates of Pekin. Ten thousand are said to pass in and 
out of the gates of Pekin daily during the winter. Each party 
is led by the Mongol teamster, while possibly his whole family 
is carried in two immense panniers hung one on each side of 
the strongest camel. They are very strong,. astonishingly 
hardy, and patient of everything but heat. In the spring 
their wool peels off in slabs, out of the material of which the 
Tientsin rugs are woven, and by summer they all disappear, 
“ike the wild-fowl,” over the mountains in the North. 


The Mongol Princes have long had the sole right of 
breeding horses in the North, and send droves of tribute 
ponies yearly to the Emperor. But as the roads are bad, 
carriages almost non-existent, and waterways abundant, good 
animals are not in demand, and pack and riding ponies take 
the places of draught-horses. The typical and aboriginal 
“Chinese pony” is of Mongolian stock, bred on the high 
plains, standing on an average thirteen hands, and, according 
to Mr. Ready, is not beautiful, though he may become useful. 
But though ponies are in no great esteem among the Chinese, 
they are highly appreciated among the Europeans, and at 
places like Shanghai thousands of them are kept, and many 
develop into useful, or even brilliant, little mounts, being fast 
gallopers, often good jumpers, and equal to great weights. 
Owing to their want of early training they have few manners, 
and show a decided preference for Chinamen, especially in the 
stable. 

Of the native dogs as aids in sport Mr. Ready has no 
great opinion. Their powers of scent are poor, and they are 
“ devoid of that friendly intelligence so noticeable in our own 
breeds.” China does not bear out its reputation, due to Charles 
Lamb, as the original source of roast pig, by maintaining any 
fine breeds of the animal, popular as it is with the natives. 
Large black coarse breeds predominate. When some white 
foreign pigs were imported into Pekin they were considered 
so beautiful that it was doubted whether the spirits of some 
former friends might not have passed into frames so fair. 
No butcher would run the risk of killing them. Though 
sheep are kept in China, they do not seem to be a feature of 
farming in any part of the plains. In Japan mutton used to 
be almost unobtainable, and we doubt if a sheep is figured on 





iii 
any Chinese or Japanese porcelain or screen, though they arg 
now kept near European settlements. 

But it isin the management of poultry that the Chinese excel, 
Their ideas are quite ahead of the times, and might well be 
commended, if only as examples of ingenuity, to our poultry 
reformers, Thus in a village where the small chickens of 
different proprietors are liable to become “mixed,” one hen 
annexing the brood of another, the property of various owners 
is distinguished, when in the downy state, by being dyed, 
Broods of blue, magenta, or green chicks disport themselves 
in the roadway or on the rubbish-heaps. 

The duck-boats of the Yangtse and other great rivers 
have been described before. The owners take their flocks 
numbering some thousands of birds, from place to plaee, 
making them swim their way in compact masses to the 
different natural feeding-grounds, a most economic plan 
though the presence of thousands of wild ducks on sithilar 
mudbanks in Europe does not seem to have suggested their 
use for feeding tame ducks in the West. But Mr. Ready 
notes that all these ducks appear to be of one age, and wag 
naturally puzzled as to how the owners managed to secure 
such a vast simultaneous hatch. Going up one of the rivers, hig 
craft passed through numbers of floating egg-shells, which, it 
was explained, had come from an incubator in which the ducks 
were hatched. The.Chinese all agreed that incubators were used, 
and “had always existed,” some asserting that the eggs were 
hatched in manure and lime, while others maintained that it 
was a duck-farmer’s secret, but that the eggs were packed in 
cotton-wool in a big basket holding about a thousand, and 
hatched by means of a charcoal fire. 

Mr. Ready’s book, we may add, is only indirectly concerned 
with the animal life of China. The other matter occupies 
much more space, and is full of keen observation, and lightened 
by a very pleasant sense of humour, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@—— 
THE NAVAL FORWARD MOVEMENT. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Bearing in mind the painful revelations recently made 
concerning War Office ineptitude and waste, it is exceedingly 
gratifying to be able to give a due meed of unstinted praise to 
the way in which those responsible for the conduct of the 
Senior Service are rising to the height of their opportunities, 
and pursuing with vigour the thorny path of reform. Without 
in any way attempting an exhaustive description of the new 
departures in naval organisation, one may take the proceedings 
of last Saturday as giving a comprehensive insight into what 
the Admiralty is doing, and as a sample of the wise and generous 
fashion in which it is taking the public into its confidence. A 
pleasantly worded card of invitation, bearing upon its reverse 
minute instructions how to proceed from London, was sent to 
members of the Press and others known to take a keen 
interest in naval matters, bidding thern welcome to a general 
inspection of ‘the new Naval Barracks at Portsmouth and 
the Naval College just erected near Cowes in the grounds 
of Osborne House. The representatives of the Fourth 
Estate were met at Portsmouth on arrival by Sir John A. 
Fisher, Commander-in-Chief, who.personally greeted every 
one of them and bade them heartily welcome. He was 
accompanied by his Staff, and by the heads of Departments, 
notably Captain Perey Scott, Chief of Gunnery, and Captain 
Egerton, Director of Torpedo Practice. There was alsoa goodly 
muster of Admirals, Captains, Commanders, Lieutenants, and 
even Midshipmen. Every one of them was full of the subject 
of naval reform, and eager to impart his knowledge to the 
visitors, as usual with naval officers, so that the inspection 
was by no means a perfunctory one. And Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, was present 
giving the countenance of high Civil officialdom to the 
interesting proceedings. 


With naval punctuality, the inspection commenced at the 
appointed time by a visit to the immense group of buildings 
in red brick and white stone, covering, with their grounds, an 
area of fifty acres, which are replacing the wretched old depot 
ships, so shamefully comfortless and unhealthy, which have 
long done ineffective duty as lodgings for naval contingents 
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awaiting their ships or undergoing special home training. 


We may briefly summarise the accommodation provided for 
officers and seamen as being up to date in every particular, 
comfortable, roomy, light, and cheerful, a model indeed for 
parracks throughout the country, built to last a millennium 
apparently, and planned to house over six thousand men. I 
might here state that no one of us could have any excuse for 
not understanding what he saw, since not only was there the 
abundance of keen guides already spoken of, but each guest 
was provided with an official programme and a brief explana- 
tory pamphlet remarkable alike for vigour and clarity of 
expression. 

But we must hurry on through the immense gymnasium 
where a regiment might be comfortably drilled, at present 
occupied by a contingent of candidates for inspectorships of 
physical exercises and instructors in the same, being drilled 
themselves. Then to luncheon in a stately banqueting hall 
seating two hundred, high panelled and floored with oak, 
where we are most hospitably entertained. Time being called, 
we are carried round the dockyard in a miniature train to 
view the old ships and the new, the evolutionary process of 
the last century being illustrated by object-lessons on every 
hand. The ‘Minotaur,’ with her sails set, is moored to the 
outer wall of the dockyard, and we are bidden to take the last 
view any of us will ever have of a man-of-war under sail. 


Embarking on board the dockyard tug ‘ Volcano,’ we start 
for Cowes escorted by submarines and destroyers performing 
their fascinating but diabolical evolutions around and beneath 
us, and making us shudder at the thought of what naval war- 
fare means now; on to where the historic 4:7 guns from 
Ladysmith are being fired from a small gunboat by their 
original guns’ crews at a six-foot target a mile distant, which 
is demolished as we pass. Arriving at Cowes, we are driven 
to Kingston to view the students’ engineering workshops, and 
thence to the most interesting exhibit of the day, the immense 
range of bungalows constituting the Naval College for cadets 
under the grand new scheme. Here the boys enter at the 
tender age of twelve and receive a comprehensive grounding 
in the three branches of naval service, so that when they enter 
the Navy four years afterwards they may elect to take up 
either branch, or in certain circumstances be ordered to 
take up a certain specified one. With pardonable pride the 
pamphlet before mentioned points out that last January the 
designs for this great range of buildings did not exist, and that 
last month, August 4th, the King declared the College open. 
Here are all the comforts and educational appliances of the 
very best public school, with naval discipline, nows, and 
thoroughness superadded. The position is all that the most 
exacting critic could desire, and no detail is wanting to assure 
the success of the scheme, which a great authority has 
described as Napoleonic in its audacity and Cromwellian 
in its thoroughness. The inspection over, the visitors returned 
to their special train, having done everything on the pro- 
gramme exactly to time, as usual with any naval function. 

One piece of information must not be omitted, as it is 
almost the most important among these far-reaching reforms. 
Hitherto there has been great waste of skilled labour on board 
our men-of-war, for two reasons. One is that there has not 
been a scientific apportionment of highly trained men and 
novices to each ship. And in consequence it is often found 
that the men who should be leading and teaching their less 
educated fellows have been used indiscriminately with them 
for doing work requiring only muscle and not brains. Also that 
men, no matter what their qualification, have been shifted from 
ship toship, never getting time to become thoroughly acquainted 
with any one. What this means in loss of efficiency can 
hardly be estimated. Our modern warships are so intricate, 
they vary so much in their internal arrangements, that a 
goodly portion of a man’s time is spent in learning to find 
his way about them and to know where the materials are with 

which he has to deal. Under the newscheme forty per cent. of 
a ship’s company will be highly trained men; the balance will 
be the ordinary bluejacket who is working his way upward to 
coveted positions by doing just what he is told, in the daily 
routine of the ship. In other words, there will be a nucleus 
crew familiar with their ship, knowing her every detail before 
she goes to sea. This presupposes nucleus ships, which are to 





be provided as needed; and it is no sanguine estimate that 
expects the efficiency of these ships to be increased by one- 





third. Moreover, after long and ardent labours on the part 
of a few enthusiasts, it has now been decided that wherever 
manual labour can be superseded by machinery it shall be. 
Finally, all those who have been hammering away at the 
Admiralty for years, trying to goad it into the paths it is 
now treading, are intensely gratified at the strides being 
made, and feel that if only steps were taken to increase the 
rank-and-file of the Navy in the same proportion as they are 
to add to the number of officers, they would be as nearly 
satisfied as it is permissible to be with human effort.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Frank T. BuLien. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee ass 
THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—My own information confirms the statement in the 
Spectator of September 12th that fanaticism is rising among 
the Mahommedans, and that in Salonica “there is danger of 
an outbreak directed against the Christians.” I should like, 
therefore, to emphasise the indication that a portion of our 
Fleet should be sent to Salonica Bay. It has been stated that 
all the Consuls have advised that ships representing the 
leading Powers should be sent there. Even if no such advice 
has been given, I am strongly of opinion that their presence 
is expedient. No more useful check exists against Turkish 
outbreaks than the presence of a foreign fleet. The Turks, 
and especially Turkish officials, have a wholesome fear of what 
a fleet cando. Butin the case of Salonica the presence of 
such a fleet is especially necessary, and if the statement be 
true that the Consuls have recommended their Governments to 
send ships, the neglect, and particularly that of England, to 
comply with their request would be nothing short of criminal. 
The loss of two valuable lives, that of Mr. Henry Abboit, 
the German Consul (though a British subject), and that of 
M. Moulin, the French Consul, on May 5th, 1876, was, in the 
opinion of most Europeans who knew the facts, due to the 
neglect of our Government to consent to send ships. Moslem 
fanaticism had been aroused owing to what at ordinary times 
would have been a small matter,—namely, the demand of the 
Consuls for the surrender of a Christian girl who had been 
taken into a harem. All the Consuls in Salonica, with the 
exception of the British, asked that war-vessels should be 
sent for the preservation of order. England refused. The 
Moslems thereupon rioted, attacked and murdered Abbott 
and Moulin, the former in a mosque yard, whither he had 
fled for protection from the Moslem mob, After the terrible 
tragedy, England of course sent ships, and some ten days 
afterwards several men were hung and others sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment for taking part in the attack upon 
the Consuls. The point I want to insist on is, that every 
one at the time who was in a position to form an inde- 
pendent judgment believed that if the ships had been 
sent when asked for, the riot, with all its consequences, 
would not have taken place. Both the Consuls were 
known to me as kindly, unobtrusive men, and their deaths 
were not due in any way to mere personal dislike. At tke 
present time the tension of Moslem opinion in Salonica seems 
equally strained. Similar instances of Christian women being 
taken into Moslem harems, or other acts in which the Consuls 
may have an obvious duty to perform, are likely to occur. If, 
therefore, the Consuls, with their local knowledge, ask for 
ships, they should be immediately sent. To send them would 
be to strengthen the hands of Hassan Fehmi Pasha in his 
efforts to prevent any outburst of fanaticism. He may be 
relied upon to do what he can, because, apart from his natural 
good nature, he knows something of European politics. But 
he needs more power, and semblance of power, over his co- 
religionists, and this would be furnished by the presence of 
foreign ships. To refuse to send them would be to repeat the 
fatal blunder of May, 1876.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWIN PEaRs. 


(To tHe Epitor or THE “SpecTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Let me entreat you to use your great influence with the 
English people to urge on Lord Lansdowne the duty of 
England to befriend the Bulgarians, and the political wisdom 
of such action. Lord Lansdowne is a man of generous and 
noble impulses, as well as of perfect self-control. He took up 
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warmly the cause of the Bulgarians, and stood by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his denunciation of them. Let him take up the cause 
of the Bulgarian Macedonians now, and let the country stand 
by him if he sends our fleet to Besika Bay, even if in the end 
it must force the Hellespont and bombard the Sultan’s Palace 
in Constantinople.—I am, Sir, &c., KON w. 





THE TYRANT’S PLEA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Is it not amazing that in the twentieth century Christian 
statesmen should give the Sultan the very same counsel as 
that given to Ptolemy by the monstrum Pothinus ?— 
“ Sidera terra 

Ut distant, ut flamma mari, sic utile recto. 

Sceptrorum vis tota perit, si pendere justa 

Incipit ; evertitque arces respectus honesti. 

Libertas scelerum est quae regna invisa tuetur, 

Sublatusque modus gladiis. Facere omnia saeve 

Non impune licet, nisi quum facis. Exeat aula 

Qui vult esse pius. Virtus et summa potestas 

Non coeunt ; semper metuet quem saeva pudebunt.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK PARNELL. 


Ozxtead. 





THE REPORT OF THE WAR COMMISSION. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I have been away from home, and have only lately seen 
the Spectator of August 29th, in which you say, in an article 
on the Report of the War Commission, that “ probably about 
one per cent.” of the boys who get scholarships at the public 


schools enter the Army. 

It is not very safe to generalise from one instance, but from 
what I know of the one public school with which I am well 
acquainted, I should think that you greatly underestimate the 
number. My two sons were both fortunate enough to get 
scholarships at a leading public school, where the competition 
for scholarships is keen and the standard high. The elder 
was in a batch of fourteen scholars, the younger in a 
batch of eleven. Of those twenty-five boys, four have gone 
into the Army; one, I believe, intends to go to the University, 
and thence into the Army as a “ University candidate”; one has 
gone into the Royal Marines; and one into the Navy. Omitting 
the “ University candidate” and the Marine, sixteen per cent. have 
gone into the Army out of those two batches of scholars; and 
during the eight and a half years over which the school career of 
my two sons extended I can recall the names of at least six 
other scholars who went into the Army, besides the four 
mentioned above. It is fair to say that the great majority 
went into the Artillery. In the same article you say that the 
Bar is a career open to poor men with brains. Speaking for 
myself, I should strongly dissuade any young man from going 
to the Bar unless he had a private income at least equal to the 
allowance necessary for a subaltern in a Line regiment, or was 
one of the fortunate few who have such interest and connection 
behind them as make their future a practical certainty. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A BARRISTER. 


[Perhaps “one per cent.” does not exactly represent the 
proportion of scholarship boys who enter the Army. Still, 
how many parents of scholarship boys who have only a small 
income look upon the Army as a possible career? And what 
is the proportion of scholarship boys, in any case, who enter 
the cavalry P—Eb. Spectator. } 





ARMY REFORM. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I have read with much interest the letters on “ Army 
Reform,” and your comments on them and on the subject 
generally, in the Spectator of September 12th. I will not 
discuss the present system of officering the Army, or the 
characteristics of its present officers and their merits or 
defects. But it is only fair to them to say that not only are 
they not the “gilded popinjays” that Mr. J. Burns calls 
them, but that their ordinary life is very different from what 
those who only see them at a review or on leave suppose it to 
be. Their daily work is by no means slight, and they are 
subject to a discipline which would be irksome to most 
civilians. During even peace mancuvres they undergo 
fatigues almost amounting to hardships, and what they 
have to endure in time of war, even apart from the chance of 
death, is a very heavy price to pay for any fine feathers they 
may wear in peace-time. I only now desire to consider the 
proposition, laid down by yourself and many others, that it is 
desirable that service in the commissioned ranks of the Army 











| 
should be regarded as a profession holding out to young m 
of brains, but with little or no money, as fair Prospects e: 
those of the other professions, especially those of law “a 
medicine. 


Assuming this proposition to be correct, I think yo “Hh 
the right nail on the head” in pointing out that a pos ; 
necessary for giving effect to it is substantially to increase rn 
pay, not of the junior, but of the senior officers. If a youn : 
enters the Army between eighteen and nineteen, the age at Fry 
he would be going to the University with a view to enterin rs 
of the “learned professions,” an allowance of £100 a wenn a 
for ten years, which would see him through his time as : 
subaltern, does not represent a greater outlay than would be 
required for his University education and entrance into the pro 
fession of his choice. But what may he reasonably expect to 
receive in return for this outlay? Roughly speaking, in the 
ordinary professions for the first ten years, say from twenty-five 
to thirty-five, he may expect to be able to keep himself decently 
as a bachelor; for the next ten years, say from thirty-five to 
forty-five, he should be able to marry if he feels inclined; ang 
from forty-five onwards he may look forward to a life of at ‘least 
moderate comfort, to say nothing of his chances of obtaining ap 
of the real prizes of his profession. v 

What are his prospects in the Army? Asa Captain in an ordinar 
infantry regiment it will require the strictest economy to exe 4 
him to live on his pay. When he becomes a Major his position 
will be but little better, and marriage, unless he marries money, 
will be out of the question. When he obtains the command of 
his regiment the increase in his necessary mess and regimental 
expenses will at least fully equal the increase in his pay. If he 
is a married man with a family, it will be simply impossible for 
him to command his regiment in home service, and the onl 
course open to him is to retire on a pittance into genteel poverty, 


I need say but little about the prizes of the Army as compared 
with those of the other professions. No doubt the success 
achieved by men like Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener is great, 
and even dazzling. But such cases only occur once or twice ina 
generation, and great as their success is, they scarcely equal that 
of the lawyers who become Lord Chancellors. And if we descend 
to the smaller prizes, what does the Army offer in comparison with 
ordinary Judgeships, or with the incomes, ranging from £2,000 to 
£20,000 a year, enjoyed by the leading members of the legal and 
medical professions? But the question is not so much one of 
possible prizes, as of what position a man of fair average ability 
and industry may reasonably expect to attain. ‘To make the 
Army equal in this respect to the other professions there must he, 
as you point out, a very substantial increase in the pay of officers 
above the rank of subaltern, It may, indeed, be possible, at 
least in theory, to enforce a Spartan discipline, and to compel all 
officers to live even on their present pay. But to do this would 
be to reduce them to a position but little above that of the 
present non-commissioned officers, a position which might be 
attractive to the superior class of artisan, or even smaller trades- 
men, but which would certainly not attract the young men who 
now enter the liberal professions. 

Whether it is really desirable to attract the latter, and whether, 
if they were secured, they would give us a more efficient Army 
than we have at present, are points on which I offer no opinion. 
What is certain is that if we want them we must pay for them. 
Are we prepared to do this? Is the present Government pre- 
pared to ask Parliament for the sum required? Is there the 
slightest chance that a Liberal party, already pledged to Army 
retrenchment, would ask it if it came into power ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., PauPEeR IN ARMA PARENs. 


[ We agree that the Army does not offer to officers the same 
number of posts attainable by “a man of fair average ability 
and industry” as are offered by other professions. But we 
would urge, in regard to possibilities of increased expense to 
the nation in augmenting the officers’ pay, that possibly 
better officers—z.e., men who had obtained well-paid and 
responsible posts only after much severer competition—ought 
certainly to be able to decrease the amount of money spent by 
the nation in obtaining the Army it wants—Ep. Spectator.] 





MILITIA REFORM. 
LTo tus Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—As a Militia officer who has been engaged in active 
service, and is now thrown out of employment, will you allow 
me to give the following reasons for the prevailing discontent 
which prevails against the War Office ?>— 

(1) Absolute lack of employment for Militia officers in non 
training time. 

(2) Pay refused to officers who have passed at schools of 
instruction for the time during which they were under 
instruction. It is difficult to understand why, if the 
authorities wish officers to go through a course of training, 
payment should be refused under some absurd regulation. 

(8) Travelling expenses not given outside county. This is 

very hard on officers who come from a distance. 
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Constant changes in kit, and no compensation given, 
@ though the uniform is only worn, on an average, for a 

month in the year. 

f intment, such as that of Adjutant, open to Militia 
@) — It is absurd to expect to get good officers if 

everything is expected from them, and nothing given in 


smog h h lack of a full 
3 and equipment, together with lack of a full- 
@) vad the aes other branch of the Army is 
_ possessed of one. 

ns keep both officers and men from joining. Then, 
a ee were y Present with one month’s notice at the end of 
te war, in some cases with less, and the twelve months limit for 
allowances was reimposed. This is an outrageous rule, and it 
certainly did not work well during the late war. The men’s 
clothing, which formerly had to last for four trainings, now has 
to last for eight, which, even with the canvas and service dress, 
seems too long a time, and must increase the quantity of part- 
worn clothing on hand, and make this disgusting and unsanitary 

system worse than it is at present. 

No steps have been taken to rearm and equip the Militia, and 
to put them in a position to’ take the field as a force to be 
counted on. The trainings are as _they were before the war, 
except that more work is crammed into the time, and the men 
have hardly a moment to themselves. It would have been quite 
easy to have lengthened the training of the infantry to forty- 
two days, and thus have eased off some of the pressure. It is 
ridiculous to expect men who are working hard for the greater 
part of the year to come out for twenty-seven days, on less pay 
than they earn in civil life, and with harder work. 


No military employment of any kind can be got at home by 
Militia officers since the late war. When so many have been 
thrown out of employment, there is nothing for it but to resign, 
and in many cases those who do are the very men whose services 
should be retained, as it is obvious those who can give six months, 
or even longer, to soldiering would form a most excellent Reserve 
and stiffening to the Militia, and would prove of far greater value 
to the Service than those who can only give a month, though 
these, too, might receive more encouragement than they do. 
Such temporary appointments as Camp Adjutants in summer, and 
others of a similar nature, might be very well given to Militia 
officers,and leave the Regulars to be more usefully employed with 
their own regiments. 


In the case of the men things are slightly better. The pay 
has been improved, but separation allowances should be granted, 
and part-worn clothing abolished. Every man should get a 
tunic after the preliminary drill, which tunic might last for 
six trainings. The preliminary drill should be lengthened to 
six months, including the training of the Regular recruit’s course 
of musketry. Any recruit who wished to join the Regulars 
might be allowed to transfer as a trained soldier within three 
months of the current training. He could take all his kit with 
him. By this arrangement the accumulation of part-worn 
clothing would be nearly, if not quite, abolished, and in all 
probability recruiting both for the Regulars and the Militia 
would be improved. With the lengthened preliminary drill 
would come great opportunities for training signallers, Maxim- 
gun detachments, band and non-commissioned officers. It would 
tend to make the Militia a really formidable and thoroughly 
reliable force. If a man should be working far from his head- 
quarters, he might be allowed to train with the nearest Militia 
unit, while he would still be retained in his own regiment for 
mobilisation. 


It has been said that the Militia should go back to the county 
system. I do not agree with this. It is by no means certain that 
county men would be attracted to the commissioned ranks, and 
even if they were there is no proof that they would join merely 
for the sake of a month’s hard work. It is well known that in 
former times under the old county system the training was looked 
upon as a joke, and most of the work was done by the permanent 
staf, not by the company officers. This is not what is required 
now, but a steady preparation for war, which can only be done by 
having well-trained officers and non-commissioned officers. These 
will be found when it is proved that substantial advantages can 
be reaped by joining. This is not thecase at present. Of course, 
if the Militia is not to be trained for war, nothing need be said, 
and it would be better to abolish the force altogether. 


Where would the British nation now be but for the Militia. 
but for the eighty thousand men drawn from its ranks who went 
out to South Africa? What would have been done but for the 
twenty-one battalions who went out nearly at the close of the 
war, and were twice embodied—twice taken from their home 
employments—within twelve months? Yet now they are told 
that they deserve no praise, no honour, no rewards, and “ gave 


great anxiety to the Commander-in-Chief”! This is pretty en- | 


couragement for those who have risked life and health in the 
defence of their country! This is the thanks the Militia get from 
responsible Ministers! Is it any wonder that neither officers nor 
men are joining? To give all and to gain nothing seems to be 
the present position of the luckless Militia ! 


—I an, Sir, &c., A Victim. 


[With a great deal of our correspondent’s letter we find 
ourselves in cordial agreement. In particular, we would 
welcome the throwing open of the post of Adjutant of Volun- 
teers to Militia officers —Ep. Spectator. ] 





OFFICERS’ EXPENSES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have so often read in your columns that it is folly to 
attempt to legislate when your legislation may have a totally 
different effect from what you anticipate, that I hope you 
will allow me to point out to you the probable effect of the 
measures you so strongly advocate in your article (Spec- 
tator, September 12th) on the expenses of Army officers. 
If you throw open the Army to the sons of poor doctors, 
solicitors, barristers, &c., whose sole aim in life would 
be the routine of drill, you would shut it to the wealthier 
classes, whose very qualities, such as sport and outdoor 
games, most appeal to the rank-and-file. Do you imagine 
for an instant that if the glamour and prestige of the 
position now held by an officer did not exist you would 
get any good men to join an ill-paid, or, more correctly, an 
unpaid, profession? Take the French Army as an instance. 
This very plan of a poor man’s Army ‘has resulted.in no 
gentlemen joining, and the consequence is that the infantry 
regiments are officered by men who have risen from the ranks, 
and who command no respect from their old comrades who 
knew them too intimately in the ranks. I think you would 
find that instead of increasing your field of selection, you 
would narrow it down to the dregs of the other professions, and 
that no good men, rich or poor, would go in for it. No, Sir, 
the present stamp of officer is quite good enough; but what 
we want is some inducement for an officer to work, by which, 
if he chooses, he can obtain highly paid posts from the very 
start of his career. If, instead of increasing the pay of officers, 
a certain number of really well-paid posts existed open to 
every rank in the Army, you would find it easy enough to get 
good men, and also know where to find them when wanted. 
I have only one more remark to make, and that is that the 
tendency of the present grandmotherly Regulations is to place 
the commanding officer at the mercy of his subalterns with 
regard to “ragging” or mess expenses.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN Ex-Orricrer’s DAUGHTER. 


(To THe Epiror or THE “ SprctaTor.”] 
S1r,—Life in the Army is not expensive or extravagant per se. 
It is perfectly true that the pay of the officer is insufficient for 
his needs—that is, for his needs in respect of Army life—but a 
very small addition to that pay would make life perfectly 
possible. The real cause of extravagance is the life away 
from the regiment, and the evil lies in our Army system, 
which places units of nominal strength at quarters where 
there is no possibility of good honest work or efficient training 
being carried out. If Aldershot and Salisbury are excepted, 
there is hardly a quarter in England where a single unit can 
be properly trained. There is not one where a regiment of 
cavalry can be trained. The inevitable result ensues, and the 
regimental officer seeks to relieve the monotony of life ina 
garrison town, where there is little but reutine duty to be done, 
by going away as much as possible from surroundings which 
are uncongenial, and a professional life which is little better 
than a make-believe. It is in this way that the extravagance 
is incurred of which so much is written and said. 
What is the remedy? There is only one that is possible,—viz., 
to make life interesting to the regimental officer by giving hima 
chance to show what he is and what he can do. To do this 
effectually, units should be maintained at a proper establishment 
of men and horses, and proper facilities for training should be 
given. It may be maintained without exaggeration that it would 
be difficult in any class of life to find a body of men more willing 
to work or with a higher average of intelligence than the young 
regimental oilicer; but under present conditions he is being 
asked to make bricks without straw. The remedy has been indi- 
cated ; there is nothing very new or original in it, but it must also 
be admitted that it is not very easy to carry it into effect. The 
| fact is that there is not room in England to train the seven 
| hundred thousand odd men, including the Auxiliary Forces, which 
| now exist. This difficulty can only be met by reducing the 
number all round, and that brings us to another question, the 
inevitable one, which the country must face sooner or later if it 
| wishes, as it is believed it does now, to put its military house in 
| order. 
The only way in which it is possible to have a properly 
trained homogeneous Army of a number suited to our require- 
ments is to create a National Army alongside, but interchange- 
| able with, the Regular Army, which as it now exists would alone 

be available for service abroad in time of peace. The National 
| Army should consist of an annual contingent of one hundred and 
| fifty thousand men serving for one year or less in the active 
| Army, and should be drawn from the whole available male 
| population. Such an Army would allow the nation to reduce the 
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present Army expenditure by at least one-third, to create a real 


Army in the place of a sham one, and, to come back to the original 
subject, to make life so interesting and so full of work that there 
would be no opportunity or inclination on the part of officers to 
spend their time and money away from their regiments. 

It is not possible here to do more than indicate briefly the 
outline of a scheme of this nature, but in considering any plan of 
reform it may not be out of place to inquire why reform in the 
past has invariably failed to produce any result. In the past 
century there has been only one attempt at reform which has 
really effected anything of importance. It is that measure 
generally associated with the name of Lord Cardwell, but for 
which the nation owes a debt it can never pay to the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Wolseley. Thanks to that great soldier, 
we have been able to carry to a conclusion the recent war against 
two small untrained Republics, while with its usual sense of 
gratitude the country, as represented by its Government, has com- 
pletely ignored the man to whom it owes its salvation. 

Thereal failure to obtain far-reaching reforms or to initiate radical 
changes of system arises from the want of interest shown by the 
nation in matters concerning the Army. Sentimentis all very well 
in its place, but the English nation, which apparently possesses an 
increasing amount of surface sentimentality,is at heart thoroughly 
practical. It understands the necessity of maintaining a great 
Fleet equal to certain emergencies, it is willing to pay for it, it is 
determined to have it good, and it gets it. In the case of our 
land forces possible eventualities have never been explained to 
the country. Before the recent war any one who said that we 
should ever have to place three hundred thousand men in the 
field outside this country would have been laughed at as an 
alarmist. The country only half believes now that what has 
happened once may happen again. As to invasion, in our self- 
sufliciency we choose to ignore what is a common subject of dis- 
cussion in other countries than our own. One thing only touches 
us, and for the realisation of that one thing the country is deeply 
indebted to Mr. Brodrick. We feel that we are paying thirty-four 
millions sterling per annum, and we suspect that we are not getting 
value for it. And we never shall get our value until we realise 
that money spent like water is not the only way or the best way 
to obtain efficiency. That can be produced at half the present 
cost in cash if only we are prepared for some small measure of 
self-sacrifice. 

The Report of the War Commission has for the moment roused 
the nation, and in its anger it is prepared to blame anybody and 
everybody. Regimental officers, general officers, Ministers, are in 
turn held up to ridicule by a section of the Press which too often 
follows instead of leading public opinion. If the nation would 
only stop to think for one moment, it might have time to realise 
that it is the nation as a whole which is far more to blame for 
the present state of affairs than the action or inaction of any one 
individual. 


—I am, Sir, &e., L. 





THE UNION JACK CLUB. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I ask the indulgence of your columns for a few 
words with reference to the Union Jack Club, which is to be 
erected in the neighbourhood of Waterloo Station for the 
benefit of our sailors, soldiers, and Marines, and as a national 
memorial to those of them who died in the recent cam- 
paigns in South Africa and China? In spite of the 
publication of the scheme and of previous correspondence 
in the Press on the subject, it has, only within the last few 
weeks, been repeatedly represented to members of the Com- 
mittee and to myself, as a reason why donations should not be 
expected from the provinces, that the Club will be “ Metro- 
politan,” and that, as such, the scheme does not concern them, 
This is altogether erroneous, since the main object of the Club 
is not so much to benefit men stationed in the Metropolis 
(though they, of course, will be members), but more especially 
to provide reasonable accommodation for sailors, soldiers, and 
Marines staying in London on furlough, or passing through. 
In the course of a year about two hundred thousand sailors, 
soldiers, and Marines pass through Waterloo Station (which 
chiefly taps our naval and military centres), and these men come 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, while the majority of the 
soldiers belong to territorial—z.e., county—regiments. It will 
thus be seen that every provincial town and district has a direct 
interest in their welfare, in warding off the danger of their 
becoming stranded in London, and in providing a place on an 
adequate scale, and in a convenient situation, to which they 
will naturally go for rest and refreshment on arrival. Counties 
and towns have not as yet sufficiently realised the national 
character of this memorial, nor how it is especially needed by 
men of territorial regiments, though I am happy to say that 
a sum of upwards of £25,000 has already been raised. Great 
deeds have been frequently done in the late wars by many a 
man from some cottage home, perhaps without adequate 
rerognition, and known only to afew. Should not all gladly 














a 
help to raise the necessary funds to provide go useful g 
memorial as a national recognition of such deeds,—a memorial 
which will help the rank-and-file to feel that their 8EL'Viceg 
will never be forgotten? Will you, Sir, give the Committee 
your kind support in correcting the above-mentioned misap. 
prehension,—namely, that the scheme of the Union Jack Club 
is one which concerns the Metropolis and its garrison only ?}— 
Tan, Sir, &e., ARTHUR Haaearn, Major, 
Secretary Union Jack Club, 





MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING: A CORRECTION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your very favourable notice of this little work hag 

brought us orders for it from booksellers and others in 

different parts of the country at 1s. As this was the price 

mentioned in the Spectator of September 12th by mistake, 

kindly allow us to say the price is 2s. net.—We are, Sir, &, 
Sampson Low, Marston, anv Co., Lip, 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, E£.C. 





RUINED TRADES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In his letter which you published in the Spectator of 
September 12th Mr. W. E. Dowding evades the point alto. 
gether. My statement was explicit: that the women’s branch 
of the leather glove industry had been ruined by Free-trade, 
Your correspondent replies that it is not true that the glove 
industry has been ruined. I did not say that it was. The 
men’s branch of the industry, as I explained, still exists 
(though this also has been attacked); but my assertion that 


| the women’s branch, which is by far the larger portion of the 


trade, had been ruined is absolutely and entirely true. Mr, 
Dowding remarks that I offer no proof of my statement, 
Within the limits which you could possibly assign to me of 
your valuable space, it would be impossible to prove all the 
facts. 

Imay refer those of your readers who are interested in the 
matter to the letters which I have recently published in the 
Western Gazette (Yeovil) for full information on this subject. 
In order, however, to show a primd-facie case, I may state the 
following facts. Between the years 1838 and 1848 there were in 
Yeovil at least thirty-three glove manufacturers, of whom four. 
teen were in a large way of business. All these produced princi- 
pally women’s gloves. Now there are only thirteen glove manu- 
tacturers in the town, only two of whom can be said to be ina 
large way of business, and neither of whom turns out so many 
pairs annually as the largest of those existing sixty years ago, 
Not one of these turns out any appreciable quantity of women’s 
gloves. If wetake,as acontrast, Prague, one of the many towns of 
Jurope which send us the modern equivalent of the glove pro- 
duced in Yeovil sixty years ago, we find that from a mere hand- 
ful in 1840 the list of leather glove manufacturers has swelled 
until it now occupies sixteen pages in the Directory. 


—I am, Sir, &c., JANITOR, 





ADAM SMITH ON FREE-TRADE. 
(To Tue Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—As the Times pretends that Adam Smith was an advocate 
of retaliation by imposing taxes on imports, I beg to send you 
an extract from the ‘“ Wealth of Nations,” Book IV., chap. 2, 
showing his conclusions on the subject :— 


“ How far it may be proper to impose taxes upon importation 
of foreign goods, in order, not to prevent their importation, but to 
raise a revenue for the Government, I shall consider hereafter 
when I come to treat of taxes. Taxes imposed with a view to 
prevent, or even to diminish, importation, are evidently as 
destructive of the revenue of the customs as of the freedom of 
trade.” 


In another part of the same chapter Adain Smith says:— 


“T'o judge whether such retaliations are likely to produce such 
an effect, does not, perhaps, belong so much to the science of a 
legisiator, whose deliberations cught to be governed by general 
principles which are always the same, as to the skill of that 
insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a statesman or 
politician, whose councils are directed by the momentary fluctua- 
tions of affairs...... Every such Jaw, tnerefore, imposes 4 
rea! tax upon the whole country, not in favour of that particular 
class of workmen who were injured by our neighbour's pro- 
hibition, but of some other class.” 

From the above extracts it is quite evident Adam Smith con- 
sidered all such tariffs as are now proposed to be levied as 
preferential in the interests of the Empire generally as 
really destructive of the best interests of the community, and 
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ee had all real legislators arrived at the same con- 
Sir ons after long thought and deliberation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
- ngalore. GENERAL R.E. 


TOM HUGHES ON THE FISCAL QUESTION. 
[To THRE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Is not the enclosed extract from the late Tom Hughes’s 


“Vacation Rambles ” @ propos just now? It is part of a 
letter originally published in the Spectator, and written when 


he was “westward ho !”— 
“ Amongst the Canadians, on the other hand, I did not happen 
upon a single Home-ruler,—in fact, was obliged to own to myself 
tat they seemed to set more store by the unity of the Empire 
than we do in the as-yet-United Kingdom. ..... But what was 
really exercising them was the probability of a more intimate 
union or federation with the Mother-country. For defensive 
urposes, I was glad to find that they saw no difficulty whatever ; 
Relieved, indeed, that that question was already solved. But all 
felt that the really difficult problem was a commercial union, 
which, nevertheless, must be managed somehow, if the Empire is 
to hold together. On this there were wide differences of opinion, 
put, on the whole, a decided inclination to a plan which I will 
endeavour to put in a few words. It is that every portion of the 
Empire shall be free, as at present, to impose whatever tariff of 
Customs it might think best for raising its own revenue; but an 
agreed discount (say, ten per cent.) should be allowed on all 
sthe manufacture or product of the Mother-country or any 
of its possessions. Inasmuch, it was argued, as such a plan would 
allow the free admission of all food and raw material, it ought 
not to hurt the Free-trade susceptibilities of England, while 
leaving the self-governing Colonies and India free to raise their 
own revenue as might suit their own views or circumstances. 
On the other hand, it would give an equal and moderate advantage 
toall subjects of the Empire. A similar advantage might also under 
this plan be given to importations made in ships belonging to any 
portion of the Empire. You, Sir, may very probably have heard 
of and considered this plan, as I have been told that it, or one 
almost identical, has been submitted both to the London Chamber 
of Commerce, and to the Colonial Office, by Sir Alexander Galt. 
I do not remember, however, to have ever seen it discussed in 
your columns, as I think it might be with advantage...... 
‘After the best consideration I can give it,’ it does seem to me to 
be a solution which might go far to satisfy the scruples of all but 
fanatics of the ‘buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market’ gospel.” 
This was written in October, 1887.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. B. P. 


[The scheme sketched by our late greatly valued con- 
tributor had, as he pointed out, the great advantage of 
requiring no sacrifice of the fiscal principles prevailing from 
time to time in any quarter of the Empire. It only required 
a discount, or reduction, in Custom-duties to be made in 
favour of goods of British origin when such duties existed. 
It did not require any imposition of them when they did not 
exist. Herein, of course, it differed essentially from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








THE FALLING OFF IN SAVINGS-BANK DEPOSITS. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “SpEcTAToR.”] 

S1r,—A minor cause of the declining popularity of the Post 
Office Savings Bank may perhaps be found in the vexatious 
regulations introduced of late years under the specious pretext 
of safeguarding the depositor. The object of providing a bank 
in which the provident investor could place his savings and 
withdraw them promptly when needed is no longer carried 
out. Ina Midland town within two hundred miles from the 
Metropolis a depositor may have to wait a week and humble 
himself to withdraw a few pounds. On presenting a warrant 
it is no uncommon thing to be told by a tactless official that 
the amount will not be paid unless somebody accompanies the 
applicant to establish his identity, which means he must 
solicit, cap in hand, some local magnate to come with him. 
The secrecy men naturally desire in their humble economies 
is no longer possible. Why cannot the same facilities be 
given as at an ordinary bank ?—I am, Sir, &e., M. D. 





IMAGINATION IN OUR COLONIES. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The Canadian reader of the Spectator of August Ist 
notices with interest the article on “Imagination in Our 
Colonies,” and the inaccuracy of its contents if applied to 
Canada. The title is too wide; for our youth has an ade- 
quately developed imagination, and food for it on every side. 
A month ago a call at a house a mile or so above my host’s, 


guide. We chose to go by water in acanoe. He told me hia 
Indian name, and we paddled up as Iroquois on the warpath, 
turning every bend after a stealthy survey of the next reach, 
watching for hostile parties, and taking infinite precautions 
to paddle without noise. My visit over, we came back in hot 
haste, a French officer with his faithful Indian ally, our 
passenger a lovely maiden rescued from the savages, and not 
until the canoe was lodged in a modern boathouse did he 
realise the dun-coloured twentieth century with its necessities 
for punctuality and hated ablutions. He told his aunt 
superintending these that I had “the true Indian spirit,” and 
my heart was made glad. 

The youngster along these coasts, as I know him, feels the 
calling of the sea which tosses unbroken between him and 
Antarctic ice. Any one of them is within gunshot of some 
place, revealed in a dream, where Captain Kidd’s treasure 
has been dug for; mysterious French vessels have come at 
nightfall and strangers have landed, dug, guided by ancient 
charts, and carried on board iron-bound boxes, then before 
dawn silently slipped out of the harbour. “ Treasure Island” 
fascinates hereabouts because a perfectly reasonable tale has 
been adorned with stirring adventure, and English country 
people had the same experience in Southern seas which the 
young Cape-Bretoner knows about on the next farm. 
Miners will not work in a pit on a certain day because 
Mother Blank has foretold an explosion, and where country- 
folk gather there is a fair chance that some late-comer 
arrives breathless with a tale of chasing footfalls and a 
ghostly hand which almost reached his neck as he raced 
through the last wood-road. Further West, as I have told, 
Iroquois and Huron, and French and English explorers, 
revisit the earth; ancient men tell the children what befel 
them as strapping young voyageuwrs in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; and every winter the talk in 
lumber camps is not of timber, but of the things to which 
mystery lends its charm. Ontario has to tell of loyalist 
ancestors in their struggle with the wilderness and the 
repulse in 1812 of the American invasion. The children of 
the remoter West I do not know, but theirs is the country 
of the “sandhill stag.” Wherein is this difference between 
us and our brothers in blood who dwell overseas? My 
answer is that our winter season is one of uninterrupted 
frost and snow, giving playtime to minds stimulated by the 
keen air; moreover, that the minds which respond are for 
the most part Celtic, and not Saxon, in their origin—I am, 
Sir, &c., J.S. M. 

Petersfield, Cape Breton, Canada. 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the review of Mr. Millar’s “Literary History of 
Scotland” in the Spectator of September 12th the writer says : 
“The father of Burns spelt his name, not ‘Burns’ or‘ Burness,’ 
but ‘Burnes.’”” There is, I think, ample evidence to the con- 
trary, as appears from the following facts. When a certain 
Walter Campbell moved from Argyllshire to Glenbervie in 
the Mearns (Kincardineshire) early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he assumed the name of Burnhouse or Burness. From 
him the fourth in descent was William Burness, the father of 
the poet. The family Bible records the marriage of “ William 
Burness and Agnes Brown” in 1757, and I myself copied the 
name of ‘“ William Burness” from the old gravestone in 
Alloway kirkyard more than forty years ago, which has since 
been replacd by a new one. The poet always signed himself 
“ Robert Burness” in his letters for about two years after his 
father’s death in 1784, the last extant letter with that signa- 
ture being one addressed to Mr. Aiken, April 3rd, 1786. 
After this date he appears to have adopted the spelling with 
which we are all familiar,—* Robert Burns.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Oxford. C. 8. JERRAM. 





BISHOP ANDREWES’S DEVOTIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You ask (Spectator, September 12th) if there is any 
evidence as to the frequency with which Bishop Andrewes 
received the Holy Communion. There is. In the Bishop’s 
Life, written by his amanuensis, H. Isaacson, it is stated that 





near Quebec, fell to my lot, and a boy of eight was made my 


his practice was to communicate monthly. And Bishop 
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Buckeridge in his funeral sermon on the Bishop says, with 
apparent surprise, that he received the Holy Communion 
every month in his episcopal chapel, even though he had had 
to receive it at Court once already during the past month. 
Monthly Communion was also the practice of Bishop Cosin, 
and he says that that was the normal rule or custom of the 
English Church in the seventeenth century (“ Regni Angliae 
Religio Catholica ”).—I am, Sir, &c., F. Meyrick. 
Blickling. 


SIR J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN ON SOUTHEY AND 
COLERIDGE. 

[To Tur Epitor or THE ‘* SPRcTATOR.” | 
Str,—After reading the interesting review of Mr. Lucas’s 
edition of Charles Lamb in the Spectator of August 15th, I 
am anxious to call attention to a passage from the pen of 
Fitzjames Stephen which is noteworthy as confirming and 
illustrating the contention of your reviewer that the com- 
bination of the highest moral with the highest literary ex- 
cellence is hardly as common as might have been expected :— 


“Southey was as punctual, as businesslike, as prompt and in- 
dustrious a man as ever lived. His life was blameless, manly and 
honest, and his works are miracles of literary workmanship. 
Coleridge, on the other hand, passed his whole life out at elbows, 
morally and physically. He was inexact, he loitered, he wasted 
his time, he undertook schemes of all sorts which he never 
carried out; and when he died he left behind him a heap 
of ‘remains,’ literary and philosophical, unfinished, dishevelled 
and confused. For all this, however, Coleridge was far the greater 
man of the two; and it is difficult to deny that, if there was 
not a direct connection, there was at least a strong sympathy, 
between his genius and his slovenliness. He had a gift for 
seeing the difficulties of life, its seamy side, its incongruities and 
contradictions, which he would probably have lost if he had been 
more respectable and victorious. If a man has to do justice to 
the world in which he lives, he must have a sympathy for the 
sceptical and unsuccessful view of things which a sturdy and 
resolute man is almost certain to despise. It is no doubt the 
great mystery of life that, whenever any good quality is traced 
up far enough, it is found to involve bad consequences.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel Sonnenberg, Engelberg. 








THE MINDEN YELL. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The Bishop of Bangor’s memory is quite correct. The 
incident he refers to is described in Kinglake’s “ Invasion of 
the Crimea,’ Vol. VI., chap. 6, p. 302, of the 1877 edition. 
The passage may be worth reprinting in the Spectator. It is 
as follows :— 

“ At the thought of the bayonet, these men of the 20th seemed 
all to have but one will. Despite the hostile masses on their 
flanks, they were glowing with that sense of power which is 
scarce other than power itself. To men of their corps, and none 
other, had been committed the charge of a sacred historic 
tradition; and if they were to use the enchantment, they 
must not, they knew, endure that, in their time, its spell 
should be broken. The air was rent by a sound which— 
unless they be men of the initiated regiment—people speak of as 
strange and ‘unearthly.’ After nearly a century from the day 
when their cry become famous, and forty years after the time 
when last it resounded in battle, these men of the 20th once more 
had delivered their old ‘Minden yell. Disregarding alike the 
force on their right and the force on their left, they sprang at 
the mass in their front and drove it down the hillside.” 

Kinglake adds this note to the above :— 

“It was of course by steady practice in the regiment that the 
art and mystery of the ‘Minden yell’ had been faithfully pre- 
served. The elder officers of the regiment had generally an idea 
that the practice might be regarded as ‘irregular’ at Head- 
quarters, and they did not openly sanction it, but the young 
officers did. In England—so opposite in that respect to the 
Continent—youth is strongly tenacious of custom.” 

Colonel Horn, afterwards General Sir Frederick Horn, K.C.B., 

commanded the “ Minden Boys” at Inkerman. The 20th Foot 

is now called “The Lancashire Fusiliers.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harry B. Pouanp. 





THE NATURAL GARDENS OF THE RIVER 
EAMONT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I read with much interest the article on the above- 
named subject in your issue of August 29th. The writer 
speaks with some hesitancy of the “ great clusters of yellow 
buttons” as probably “fleabane.”” He would perhaps allow 


which are perfect “ buttons,” whilst those of the * fleabaney” 
are encircled by rays which modify the button character 
“Tansy” is also popularly supposed to be obnoxious to fleas 
I think also the writer will discover that he has made a Rin 
natural mistake in using the name “burdock” when he tS 
“butter-burr,” and that when he speaks of “a bed of yellow 
butter-burrs” he means “ coltsfoot.” The “ coltsfoot” and the 
“butter-burr” are closely allied, and may possibly be inter. 
changeably named by some.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. 6. ¢. 

(The first-mentioned flowers were doubtless tansy, he 
other names, however, must stand. “ Butter-burr” ig one of 
the popular names for marsh marigold, which were the flowers 
growing on the islet in spring. The giant leaves of the burdock 
follow a flower, which, like that of coltsfoot, comes up ina 
spike long before a leaf appears—THE WRITER oF tyR 
ARTICLE. | 








POETRY. 


MIDDAY AT ABOUKIR. 
From a latticed cool verandah crowning a sun-kissed hill, 
Or prone in the deep blue shadow that grey walls cast on 
the sand, 
I watch the sapphire bay of Aboukir, tideless and still, 
Dreamily silent with lips that whiten kissing the land. 





Far off the Isle of Nelson fades in the quivering air, 
And one dim white felucca drifts in the windless heat, 
No sound but the half-heard murmur of a Bedouin at prayer, 
ne * a of dust-grey lizards astir in the thorns at my 
eet. 


Sunlight and murmuring Silence; only a new-born breeze 
Toys with a date-palm’s leaves as a babe with her mother’s 
hair, 
Or a lover timidly wooing, but little heed the trees, 
And the voice of the child of the North-wind faints in the 
noonday glare. 


Sunlight and calm unbroken, over a tideless main, 
No plash of waves advancing, no cry of gulls that feed ; 
But under a pall of sapphire they rest in silence, slain 
When the roar of a thousand cannon rang out to far Rashid. 


Sunlit and calm and golden the dunes to Eastward fall, 
Flecked with feathery date-palms, with gunless_ bastions 
crowned, 
Where the Turk at fiery sunrise saw the standards of the Gaul, 
And the sunset glowed on the trailing floating turbans of 
the drowned. 


The sea hides deep in her bosom the stain of an ancient fight, 
And deep in the shifting sandhills the bones of warriors lie, 

And the sun for ever smiling beams with a tranquil light 

On forts grown grey and warless, on a peaceful land and sky. 


And weary of calm Aboukir, of the cloudless blue o’erhead, 
Longing for storm and peril and the wild Atlantic air, 
The souls of the stranger seamen long since to the North are 
tied, 
To the sounding cliffs of Devon and surging Finisterre. 
PHILIP PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








BOOKS. 


——@——— 
A COLONIAL GOVERNOR.* 


Sir Witt1aAm Des Veux has written an interesting book. 
Few men of his time have seen more of our Colonies than he, 
and he has looked upon them all with a fresh and intelligent 
eye. His experience has not been uniformly happy, and he 
has not always concealed his discomfort. His discontent, in- 
deed, gives an air of peevishness to the book, which does it less 
than justice. There is one other objection which must be 
made. Sir William has thought it worth while to give an 
account of what happened to him on leave, and he wastes 
much space in recording the smart parties at which he was 
present, and in telling us much that it is superfluous that 
we should know concerning the distinguished people whom 





* My Colonial Service in British Guiana, St, Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Australia, 
Newfoundland, and Hong-kong. By Sir G. William Des Veux, G.C.M.G. 
2vols. London: John Murray. [24s, net, ] 





me to suggest a more likely name, “tansy,” the flowers of 
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he encountered. However, though the book is thus robbed 

f q seriousness which it might have possessed, it contains 

vay valuable pages, and it gives an excellent idea of the 

Colonies which still own an allegiance to Great Britain. 
ee is official life in 1863 : 

Sir William Des Veeux began his official life in 3 as 

Siipendiary Magistrate in British Guiana, and his account 

of his first Magistracy is enthusiastic. He looks back to his 

experiences in the interior with a genuine regret. He finds 

a keen fascination in the tropical forest, which he is able 

to impart to his readers. He speaks with enthusiasm of a 

species of goat-sucker, which he heard only in the depths of 

the forest and at night, and whose note, he says, is the most 
beautiful and the most melancholy that he has ever heard. 

Tye following passage is a fair specimen of his descriptive 

style:— 

“Night in the forest has many other strange sounds, most of 

which quickly become familiar, and are easily recognisable. At 
dusk in the neighbourhood of a river or other opening is heard, 
almost exactly at the hour from which its name is described, a 
shrill burr of ‘ the six o’clock bee.’ In reality, it is a small cicada 
under two inches in length, and yet its note is so loud as to be 
audible over water at a distance of at least one third of a mile. 
‘At the same time begins the croaking of a great variety of frogs, 
one, called by the Creoles the paddle frog, giving out a sound so 
extremely like that of an approaching boat that I more than once 
could scarcely believe it anything else. Later the more subdued 
chirruping of tree frogs becomes incessant, and now and then in 
the depth of the forest one is suddenly startled by the hoarse 
staccato grunt of the bull frog, sounding from some hollow trunk 
close by....-- Once only I heard the low yap of an animal 
moving in the trees above my head. It was, I was told, the night 
prowling kinkajou.” 

In Guiana Sir William was fortunate enough to come upon 
the track of Waterton. For there he encountered a very 
old Englishman, named Forsyth, who had known the author 
of the Wanderings, and who assured Sir William that 
Waterton’s story concerning the alligator which he rode as 
it was being dragged from the water was perfectly true. 
Forsyth also recalled that one of the naturalist’s peculiarities 
“was the habit of using the smooth surface of the water every 
morning as a looking-glass while shaving.” 

From Guiana Sir William Des Vceux was transferred to St. 
Lucia, where, as he says, he made his first real essay in the art of 
government. Here he was confronted with the same difficulty 
which was the one bitterness of his life in Guiana. His Magis- 
trate was expected, he says, to mete out a different “ justice” 
to different classes, and it is not surprising that Grey, 
the Magistrate, should have come to loggerheads with the 
planters. But Grey was an excellent official, and a brave man 
to boot. In the Christmas of 1870 he was upset out of a boat, 
and declining to embarrass a comrade who was attempting 
to save him, he went under and was drowned. Sir William 
pays him a generous tribute, and records that two thousand 
coloured people, “whom for the first time he showed 
what was the meaning of justice,’ followed him to the 
grave. The compliment is modified by the fact that the 
natives of St. Lucia enjoy a funeral before all things. 
“They are dressed in their best,” says Sir William, “and 
have a chance of showing finery, on which is spent a 
very large proportion of their earnings.” In 1877 Sir 
William Des Veux left St. Lucia for Trinidad, where the 
three local papers were confident that he had come to carry 
out some mysterious policy. The local papers were, however, 
disappointed, for he stayed there but a year, and presently 
was sent to take Sir Arthur Gordon’s place at Fiji, and 
his sojourn in this island is described in what are by 
far the best chapters in the book. The sketch of King 
Thakombau is an excellent appreciation, and Sir William is 
no doubt justified of his enthusiasm. Now Thakombau was 
a genuinely noble savage,—noble in character, and noble in 
aspect,as any one may see who looks at his portrait here 
reproduced. Yet until he was nearly fifty years old, at which 
age he became a Christian, Thakombau had been a cannibal, 
and Sir William Des Veeux does not consider it improbable 
that in his lifetime he had eaten portions of more than a 
thousand human bodies :— 

“And yet here,” writes Sir William, “was a man for whom I 
had a very high respect, a feeling which was shared by every 
educated European who had the opportunity of knowing him, 
with the possible exception of those whose schemes he had 
thwarted for exploiting the services of his people. I always 
found him wise in council, just in decision, and loyal in speech 
and action. He had, moreover, an indescribable dignity, and a 








manner indicative of mingled pride and courtesy, which was 
shared more or less by all the high chiefs, while his bearing 
towards children was such as immediately to win their hearts. 
My own respect gradually ripened almost into affection, and when 
he died a few years afterwards, during my second administration 
of the Colony, I mourned for him as a valued friend.” 

It is a pity that Sir William Des Veux spoils this eulogy by 
thinking it worth while to point out that when Thakombau 
dined at his table his behaviour was unexceptionable. Why 
should it not be? He was a King, and worthy to meet the 
best of Governors on terms of equality. Nor is Sir William 
Des Veeux his only champion. No less eloquent is Mr. Victor 
Williamson’s tribute, here quoted :— 

“It may possibly seem an exaggeration,” says he, “to write of 

Thakombau, as one of the great men of ‘whom the world knows 
little,’ but it is impossible to exaggerate the debt which the 
British Empire owes to the unswerving loyalty of this old man, 
of whom probably 999 out of every 1,000 Englishmen have never 
heard. Had he not invariably ‘gone straight,’ and had he joined 
in intrigues to embarrass the Government, Fiji might easily have 
proved such a thorn in its side as would have made England rue 
the day of its annexation as a British Colony.” 
But truly Fiji is the home of heroes, for Sir William says of 
Maafu, another chieftain, that while equal in shrewdness and 
natural capacity to Thakombau, he had a “more furnished 
mind.” 

Sir William Des Veeux left Fiji, where he spent the most 
entertaining years of his service, in 1885, and a year later 
became Governor of Newfoundland; thence he went to Hong- 
kong, and a decade ago he retired, discontented with his 
pension, yet rich in the memory of a singularly varied career. 
With so much material at his hand, he could not but write a 
readable book, and we only regret that he has allowed his 
dissatisfaction, however just it may be, to mar what might 
have been a uniformly amiable record. 





WORLDS NOT REALISED.* 

Miss CLERKE has given us a remarkable book in this lucid 
and invaluable summary of our actual knowledge concerning 
the vast sidereal universe upon whose edge we seem to stand. 
At the moment scientific thought is concentrating itself upon 
problems that deal with the nature of the infinitely little, 
and this treatise upon things infinitely great is a good illus- 
tration of the fruitfulness of modern methods. We live 
between two worlds not realised,—the remote and majestic 
world of starry systems, and the not less wonderful and scarcely 
more intimate world of atom and electron. Vast groupings 
of matter under unimaginable conditions and at inconceivably 
great distances are the one world, while minute groupings of 
matter under conditions that seem equally unimaginable and 
at distances inconceivably small are the other world. That 
such worlds exist at all is in itself a modern idea; that they 
are intimately related and are each capable of yielding 
material which will, in part at least, explain the other is a 
conception that belongs to the last few years. To practically 
all ancient and mediaeval, and to most modern, minds the 
structure of the physical universe presented and presents 
nothing that can be called a problem. It is true that the 
Greeks speculated with extreme ingenuity on the motion 
of the planets. It is remarkable that Democritus named and 
asserted the indivisible atom, while Tertullian in his Latin 
rendering, in atomo, of the phrase év déréuw (1 Cor. vi. 51-52), 
with reference to the resurrection of the body appears 
instinctively to have conceived of an electronic reconstitution 
of matter that must appeal to Sir Oliver Lodge. Moreover, 
the mediaeval believers in the Philosopher's Stone and the 
transmutation of metals asserted the oneness of all matter 
with no doubtful voice. There was to them one element 
only, which took to itself many shapes. The ages have, 
indeed, again and again stumbled upon truth, and found 
the experience wonderful, unbelievable, and painful. But 
to the thinking mind of those ages the structure of the 
physical universe was not a problem to be solved, but a 
inystery to be wondered at, and perhaps worshipped. To the 
unthinking mind then, as now (and the unthinking mind on 
such subjects comprehends the vast multitude of men), the 
universe was, and is, neither a mystery nor a problem, but a 
fact that neither calls for nor needs explanation. 

Among the charmed company of thinkers, however, the 





* Problems in Astrophysics. By Agnes M. Clerke, Containing 81 Illus- 
trations. London: A.and U. Black, (20s, net.] 
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mystery slowly became a problem. To that sage of the 
Middle Ages, Roger Bacon, the whole question was certainly 
a problem, for he was a scientist of the modern type. As 
Miss Clerke points out, Kepler introduced the term “physical 
astronomy,” while Francis Bacon demanded inquiries into the 
nature of the substance of the heavenly bodies, inquiries into 
“their qualities, properties, and influences, as well as into the 
source of the motive power acting upon them.” In fact, “he 
broadly laid down the lines of a new astronomy, indistinguish- 
able from modern astrophysics.” But much, if not most, 
that the two Bacons foresaw was destined to wait for its 
development for long centuries. The gravitational property 
of matter as affecting the entire universe was not finally 
asserted until the opening of the nineteenth century, and the 
knowledge of such a property was an antecedent condition to 
progress as opposed to conjecture. The formulation of the 
atomic theory was perhaps almost as necessary, but the next 
direct link, as opposed to the indirect relationship implied in 
structural affinities, was the identification in 1852 of the sun- 
spot and terrestrial magnetic periods, “showing the reality 
of solar influences exercised in a manner not easy to 
apprehend, but capable of being brought to the test of 
experimental investigation.” Then came the astounding 
discovery of the spectroscope, “the discovery,” as Professor 
Keeler says, “that the light which reveals to us the existence 
of the heavenly bodies also bears the secret of their constitu- 
tion and physical condition.” Miss Clerke puts the use of the 
spectroscope clearly when she states that “observations of the 
heavenly bodies by means of their analysed light came to the 
aid of observations through their integrated light. Their 
radiations, visible and invisible, were brought within the range 
of detailed study.” The application of the camera as recently 
as 1876 by Sir William Huggins to spectroscopic work started 
a new era, the importance of which was placed beyond all 
doubt by his discovery in 1879 of the ultra-violet series of 
hydrogen lines in stellar spectra. This was followed by the 
application of the chemical method to the motion of the stars. 
“The determination of radial velocities through changes in the 
refrangibility of light emanating from the bodies actuated by 
them” has given us accurate means of dealing with stellar 
mass and motion that could never have been obtained from 
direct telescopic observation. The method is of use, more- 
over, in cases where it will always be impossible to observe 
directly, as in the case of the excessively remote and numerous 
double stars. The science of astrophysics without the aid of 
photography could never have advanced as it has; but, as 
Miss Clerke points out, the science itself is capable of 
propagating error. “Its concern is with phenomena falling 
partly within, partly without the range of ordinary ex- 
perience. It has to do with matter in transcendental states.” 
It has to apply to absolutely unknown regions “ rules 
gathered from observations over a comparatively narrow 
area. The indefinite continuity of natural laws is assumed 
by it, but certainly on no sufficient warrant.” But the 
value of the science—the practical value for our earth here— 
cannot be overrated. Groping in the unknown, it may bring, 
it has already brought, facts down to earth of what may prove 
infinite importance. “The discovery of unknown laws, as 
well as the explanation of phenomena by laws already 
known,” says Professor Keeler, “is one of its most important 
objects.” That importance grows more and more as days go by, 

and men of science realise the part played in the structure of 
the universe by certain earths and metals of rare occurrence 
on this planet. For instance, helium until March, 1895, was 
only known as a sun-element. A certain substance in the 
sun gives under the spectroscope a particular bright yellow 
ray. The spectrum had apparently no earthly equivalent. 

The Scandinavian mineral, clevite—‘a kind of pitch- 

blende, composed of uranate of lead mixed with rare 

earths ”"—was tested. “The gas evolved from it at Uni- 

versity College gave a brilliant spectrum, in which the pro- 

minence line D, shone conspicuous. Helium was indeed 

captured.” The identity was subsequently confirmed by a 

very wonderful experiment by Professor Hale in America and 

Sir William Huggins in England. This substance, with its 

remarkable structure and properties, is only one of a series 

of strange substances that are throwing an entirely new light 

on the intimate structure of matter. The strangest of these 


the capture of coronium, a diaphanous form of matter (; 
capable of absorbing light) abounding in the corona ve 
sun, and detected through its bright green ray by the 
spectroscope. 


We may, therefore, well believe that astrophysics wil] ; 
: : - : ysl give 
an immense impetus to terrestrial physics,—will, indeed, pip 
to chemistry and physics much more than it hag male “ 
from them. That is its great practical, though indirect, 
value. Its direct value lies in the marvellous ang ever. 
increasing revelations of wonders in, and the orderliness of 
the heavens. Miss Clerke, after dealing elaborately with the 
problems in solar physics—she regards the existence of a “true 
reversing layer” of the sun outside the photosphere ag est}, 
lished, and as the cause of the dark lines in the solar spectrum 
—passes to the vast question of sidereal physics. This gy}, 
ject is limited by the fact that, of course, surface-phenomen, 
do not arise, and thus the observer is unable to consider the 
particular class of problems that are connected with the sun, 
On the other hand, the pencils of star-light with which the 
spectroscope deals differ not only in glory, but have special 
characteristics which “are found to be indexes to conditions of 
temperature, density, magnetic strain, or electrical excitation, 
in part imitable in the laboratory, in part transcending, anj 
hence contributing to enlarge terrestrial experience.” There 
appears to be a relationship between the spectra given by the 
stars and the manner of their distribution; and if this js 80, 
we may anticipate extraordinary revelations as to the relation. 
ship of space itself to the scattered stars. “We are all 
waves,” says Professor Osborne Reynolds. Space is the real 
thing, and matter is merely a wave-motion in a real substance, 
If this is so, we may believe that the distribution of the stars 
in space is definitely determined by inherent spatial character. 
istics of which we catch glimpses in the spectra. Not the 
least remarkable fact in the spectroscopic analysis of stellar 
light is the frequent detection of helium. Though it rarely 
occurs on the earth, it literally abounds in the heavens, 
There is a whole class of “helium” stars apparently 
composed entirely of this substance. We suppose it 
would be rash to suggest that these stars are composed 
of disintegrating forms of matter such as radium, and 
that the exclusive presence of helium gas betrays an in- 
stability of physical structure in the star. The fact that 
helium stars are for the most part surrounded by what Miss 
Clerke calls “ cosmic fog,” and are centres of nebulous mist, 
would seem to suggest that these stars are the scene of 
physical processes of atomic integration or disintegration of 
the most astonishing kind. Certainly the experiments now 
being made with respect to physical structure, combined with 
the information derived from spectroscopic observation of the 
stars, will vastly enlarge our knowledge as to the structure and 
mechanics of the universe. 


Helium is but one of many stellar ingredients recognised 
beyond all doubt. It is interesting to note that the nebular 
spectrum has not as yet revealed the presence of any metals 
that we know (p. 175). This fact in itself would seem to sug- 
gest that cosmic processes deal with one ultimate material 
which yields in later stages varieties of forms. Oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen have been detected as stellar com- 
ponents. “In the spectrum of Rigel some iron lines 
faintly emerge.” Silicon is a frequent stellar constituent. 
Sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, silicon, titanium, vana- 
dium, barium, possibly chromium and nickel, and numerous 
unrecognised metals all seem to occur in the “hydrogen” 
stars, which form a later (though overlapping) stage of 
development than is observed in the helium class. The 
ripest class of stars—the class known as solar stars—give 
a crowded and pronounced metallic spectrum. All this would 
appear to suggest that the universe we look upon actually 
shows us the evolution of innumerable substances from one 
ultimate material or electric condition. The reversal, in the 
case of temporary stars, of the normal process of develop- 
ment is really a confirmation of this view. It would be strange, 
but perfectly possible, for our laboratory experiments on the 
structure of matter to receive conclusive confirmation from 
spectroscopic observations of nebulous mist and the successive 
order of stars. 


It is impossible to deal further here with Miss Clerke’s 





is radium, but new secrets perhaps remain to be revealed hy 


able and fascinating work. She has gathered together the 
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rial for her book from all available quarters. In bringing 
‘nto narrow compass the numerous scattered monographs on 
. +s of her subject she has done good work for science, while 
e pas for exposition has enabled her to state in clear 
English, marred only by a too frequent excess of circumlocu- 
tion, an extremely technical case. The making of such a book 
js, we believe, its own, and a very genuine, reward. But Miss 
Clerke has also the satisfaction of knowing that the value of 
her work is entirely recognised by the few who are in fact able 
g an opinion, and that recognition has fitly been 
lection as a member of the Royal Astro- 


mate 


to expres 
crowned by her e 
nomical Society. 





ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT.* 
Grorae Henry Lewes, who wrote many witty and forgotten 
things, never wrote anything wittier or more likely to be 
remembered than his famous apologue illustrating the 
different ways in which a typical Englishman, Frenchman, 
and German investigate a subject. It will be remembered 
that a mative of each country undertook to compose a mono- 
graph on the camel. The Englishman went abroad and shot 
camels, of which he made a careful study; the Frenchman 
yisited the Jardin d’Acclimatation and wrote a witty book; 
the German retired to his library and evolved an exhaustive 
treatise on the ideal camel from his inner consciousness. One 
is reminded of this apologue by Dr. Redlich’s criticism on 
the well-known writings of Gneist about self-government in 
England. “Self-government. in England is a simple and in- 
telligible expression. But in the course of transhipment to 
Germany it has become a mystery.” One need not remark 
bere that the same thing might be truthfully said of a great 
many otker products of English thought and common-sense ; 
if France has been the interpreter of England to the rest of 
the civilised world, Germany, in literature as in politics, has 
en her “ muddier of the waters.” In Gneist’s case—and Dr. 
Redlich has fully established his adverse criticism of that 
eminent publicist—the confusion may be traced to that 
peculiarly German habit of mind which was expressed so 
neatly by Lewes. As Dr. Redlich observes— 

“The great authority which Gneist’s writings upon Enelish 
government have won and so long maintained upon the whole Con- 
tinent is largely due to the circumstance that Gneist has not been 
content merely to give a historical picture of the internal ad- 
ministration of England, but has used the results of his historical 
researches to formulate a new and complete theory of self-govern- 
ment, as a kind of abstraction from the peculiarly English form of 
local organisation, and has made this theory of self-government a 
postulate and criterion of political philosophy. Gneist has developed 
this theory, however, with the help, and on the basis, of a definite 
conception of the State, which conception serves as an axiomatic 
starting-point for the doctrine that runs through all his historical 
and descriptive work. All the results of his researches march 
under the banner of his theory, and take colour from it. The 
theory also makes itself felt in another way. It gives him a 
fixed standard by which to judge and measure, not only all 
previous epochs of legal and constitutional development in 
England, but also those modern reforms which have changed the 
face of the English constitution, and in particular the organisa- 
tion of government. And so it comes about that in Gneist’s pic- 
ture neither the past nor the present is objectively drawn, but is 
always coloured by his philosophy.” 

More or less, no doubt, this has been the case with the great 
majority of earlier writers on political philosophy ; it is only of 
late years that the historical or descriptive school has arisen, 
whose disciples hold it enough to give a faithful and uncoloured 
account of political and social organisms, to serve as material 
for the generaliser who may desire to formulate theories and 
enunciate doctrines which they are content to avoid, or at 
most to tuck into a few pages of suggestive conclusion and 
review of their labours. It is to this school of writers that 
Dr. Redlich and his able English editor and translator belong. 
Dr. Redlich’s book, which appeared in German somewhat over 
two years ago, has already established its claims to rank as 
a classic in this form of literature, and it was well worth pre- 
senting to purely English readers in the admirable version 
of Mr. Hirst. In many respects these handsome volumes 
may claim to rank as a new book rather than as a mere 
translation. Mr. Hirst, who has already made himself known 
as a conscientious and intelligent student of the many inter- 
esting problems which are presented by our system of local 
government and its steady growth during a thousand years, 





* Local Government in England. By Joseph Redlich. Edited, with Additions, 
by Francis W. Hirst, 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. [2ls, net. | 





has collaborated with the author in preparing this revised 
edition for the English public :— 

“T must give my deepest acknowledgments,” says Dr. Redlich, 

“of the merits of the editor, who has amended the book in every 
part, partly by numerous additions, partly by removing some errors 
of the German text. Finally, Mr. Hirst has added two chapters 
written by himself, which are both most valuable improvements 
on the book. I would especially mention the chapter on Educa- 
tion, which, entirely rewritten by Mr. Hirst, gives a brilliant and 
thorough sketch of the new Education Act of 1902, and so brings 
the book in this essential respect up to the last stage in the 
development of English local organisation.” 
We fancy, from one or two indications, that Mr. Hirst’s view 
of the new Education Act is not quite the same as ours; but it 
is impossible to take exception to his impartiality, or to deny 
that he has given a very complete though concise sketch of 
the history of national education in this country. Of his 
editorial work throughout we desire to speak only in such 
terms of praise as Dr. Redlich has already lavished upon it, 
whilst his translation is so uniformly excellent as nowhere to 
attract the attention of the reader. 

Dr. Redlich’s monumental work calls rather for description 
than criticism, all the more because, as we have said, its author 
commits himself to no political theory-making, and is— 

“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 

It is his “aim and purpose ” to give, in contradistinction to the 
metaphysical doctrinairism of Gneist and his followers, “a 
realistic view of the evolution of English local government 
generally, and especially of its modern structure in law and 
practice.” This aim he has most ably and successfully 
attained. His view of the matter with which he deals is 
sufficiently comprehensive. “It is impossible to give an ex- 
haustive description of local government by a reference to 
its objects, which are increased in number every year by 
private and public Acts; but it may be defined generally as 
the carrying out by inhabitants of localities, or by their 
elected representatives, of the duties and powers with which 
they have been invested by the Legislature, or which devolve 
upon them at common law; and therefore not self-govern- 
ment (Selbstverwaltung) but local government is the right 
technical term.’ Starting from this definition—which at 
once gets rid of a source of error that largely contributed 
to lead Gneist and his followers astray—Dr. Redlich begins 
with an historical section in which he lucidly and learnedly 
traces the gradual evolution of “freedom broadening slowly 
down from precedent to precedent,’ and shows how our Con- 
stitution, far from attaining its highest development in the 
eighteenth century (as Gneist held), and then proceeding to 
decay, has regularly evolved those forms and methods of local 
self-government in which we have the merit or the good for- 
tune of surpassing all other nations on the earth, with the 
possible exception of our own children across the broad waters 
of the ocean. In his second book, which naturally occupies by 
far the greatest part of his eight or nine hundred pages, Dr. 
Redlich gives a full and encyclopaedic account of the various 
and involved functions which nowadays always come under 
the head of local government, as performed first in towns, and 
secondly in counties and rural districts. The third book con- 
tains a brief but well-reasoned criticism of the doctrines of 
Gneist. It is an old and wise saying that lookers-on see most 
of the game, or, as Bacon preferred to put it, that the 
judgment of a foreign nation is sometimes as clear and un- 
prejudiced as that of posterity. Certainly the average English 
student of these volumes, whether he read them from a general 
intellectual interest in the problems with which they deal, or 
from a practical desire to understand the wider aspects of the 
civic duties in which he is called upon to bear his part, will admit 
that Dr. Redlich knows a great deal more than he does him- 
self about our local government. He will also be glad to 
share in the praise and the aspiration with which the book 
ends :— 

“Whatever forms of organisation may be created or dissolved, 
the cardinal principles of representative democracy have taken 
firm root in the representative institutions of England. Further 
changes will probably be made in the system of education, and of 
poor relief, as well as in the law of licensing. But changes in the 
organisation of local government will not shake the elective 
principle. Parts of the superstructure which has been described 
in these pages may be altered, restored, or even rebuilt, but the 
political basis must remain. It is in the relation between 
imperial and local finance and in the system of rating that 
fundamental reforms are to be expected in the near future. If 
this work helps students of English local government to under- 
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stand its possibilities and appreciate its value, if it helps to 
spread knowledge of institutions so gloriously old yet so 
vigorously young, if i’ does but aid and stimulate a higher 
kind of political and legal criticism, if for the jealous distrust 
which obtains in some quarters it can substitute a cautious and 
informed faith in the vital principles of English democracy, it 
will not have been undertaken in vain.” 


aw 


bd 


STEVENSONIANA.* 

THosE who look to Mr. Hammerton’s book for a feast of 
anecdote and epigram will be disappointed. There is very 
little of either in Stevensoniana, the reason being that Louis 
Stevenson’s faculty for incident and adventure was more 
imaginative than actual, and his humour was of the kind that 
does not readily crystallise into pointed sayings. Mr. Gosse, 
from whom many of the best things in the book are borrowed, 
has admirably and sympathetically expressed the difficulty— 
even the impossibility—of recording “sayings” of Stevenson, 
in a passage describing the gaiety that was “a cardinal 
quality ” in his early years :— 

“A childlike mirth leaped and danced in him; he seemed to 
skip upon the hills of life. He was simply bubbling with quips 
and jests; his inherent earnestness or passion about abstract 
things was incessantly relieved by jocosity; and when he had 
built one of his intellectual castles in the sand, a wave of humour 
was certain to sweep in and destroy it. I cannot, for the life of 
me, recall any of his jokes; and, written down in cold blood, they 
might not be funny if I did. They were not wit so much as 
humanity, the many-sided outlook upon life.” 

Of the very few anecdotes that come into the book the most 
characteristic is the story of his juvenile attempt at “raising 
the devil.” He had an ingenious plan for making his cousins 
“see ghosts,” and he enjoyed their creepy terrors. But once, 
after reading old books on magic, it came into his head to 
make on his own account a real venture into the unseen :— 

“With great pains he copied the circles, the double pentagon, 
and the mystic symbols, drawing them about himself upon the 
floor, and making all his preparations carefully according to in- 
struction. It was at night and he was alone. ‘And I got into 
the very biggest fright you can imagine,’ he afterwards told his 
(GONG oo 40 2% 3 ‘lest the devil should take me at my word and 
really appear. I wondered how on earth I was going to get rid of 
him. I tell you, even now when I think of it I get hot all over.” 
Nothing happened, of course; but Stevenson got a new 
psychological experience which he never forgot, and which he 
gave the world the benefit of. That is the characteristic 
point of the story. Another story of childhood will serve 
very well as an expression of the idea one finds at work 
in all the writers who have contributed to this collection. 
“ Mother,” said Louis one day, “I’ve draweda man. Shall I 
draw his soul now ?” Allin turn try to draw the soul of the 
man Louis Stevenson, and find the task beyond them. None 
the less, the results of the several attempts are interesting, 
and they all meet in the truth, which should be obvious, that 
souls are not to be drawn, though they may be revealed, and 
that the secret of the charm of Stevenson lay in the simplicity 
with which he allowed his soul to reveal itself through the 
open windows of his many-sided outlook upon life. That is 
what Mr. Hammerton is driving at when he tells us how, among 
readers who think, the sum of the effect produced by Steven- 
son’s “ Letters” was an opinion that they were not one whit 
superior to his talk, and that the chief value of that effect was 
“ to draw attention to how very good a thing good talk is, and 
also to bring about a realisation of how rare, in our English- 
speaking world, such talk is getting to be.” Equally true is 
the remark that follows :— 

“Had Stevenson been a Frenchman, and if the public to which 
his letters were ultimately given had been French, the discovery 
by that public that he was wont so spontaneously to pour himself 
forth in his friendships, reserving himself so little, touching so 
fearlessly upon all things of life that are near the quick, would 
have caused little surprise.” 





The thing which surprised was that it was an Englishman, or 
rather—more wonderful still—a Scotchman, who so “ gave 
himself away,” and a public of Englishmen and English- 
women who delighted in the gift. After reading a whole book 
of “Stevensoniana,” one is naturally weary of the incessant 
harping upon the “ Puritanism” of Stevenson, and its sup- 
posed incongruity with the elements of his character and 
genius that make directly for charm. But nowhere more 
appropriately than at this point comes in the question of 





* Stevensoniana, Edited by J. A. Hammerton, London: Grant Richards, 
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the nature of Stevenson’s charm and its relation. tg hig 
“Puritanism.” It is so obvious that the reason why the: 
Scotch and English public were not shocked, but delichtea- 
by St 's bubbling candour Ft 

y Stevenson’s bubbling candour of  self-revelation Wag 
that, being bred to believe that the decency and moralj 
of literature depended upon an excessive use of restraint 
and reserve, they stumbled upon the refreshing surprise 
of a genius so well disciplined by a long tradition of 
Puritanism that it could afford to cast away conventions] 
reticence, and gambol at large without offence. 

To do exactly what one likes, and be found at the last not 
to have done wrong, is, consciously or unconsciously, the ideal 
aimed at by the literary imagination of our day, and it wag 
given to Stevenson to realise it. That is why the whole 
literary world is so fond of him. He realised its ideal, ang 
then died before the embodiment had time to harden into 
stereotype with an affronting moral for head-line. Had his 
death happened twenty years later, it would doubtless have 
caused no less sorrow within the circle of his personal friends, 
but it would hardly have stirred the general heart to such 
poignant regret. And yet there is good reason for believing 
that had Stevenson really lived twenty years longer, he would 
have done greater work in his maturity than he did in his 
youth. But the poetry of sorrow is always for the bud 
rather than for the matured fruit, and it is the poetry of 
regret that pours itself forth in tributes such as Mr 
Hammerton has gathered together. While all the “ apprecia. 
tions’’ feel after the secret of Stevenson’s hold on the public 
affection, the only writer who succeeds in condensing the 
secret into a nutshell is an anonymous contributor to the New 
York Critic :— 

“To be many-sided, but not to be symmetrical, that, we are 
told, is the way for an author to take with these times, People 
must be amused, but they must also have some profit to show for 
their reading. They like the grotesque; but it must be highly 
wrought and polished, more Chinese than Gothic. They like to 
study the present with an eye to the future, and to speculate 
about the future in order to affect the present. Robert Louis 
Stevenson had in a remarkable measure that combination of 
qualities which the times required.” 

When people have done wondering at the incongruity 
between the romance and the “Puritanism” of Stevenson, they 
begin to speculate about the origin of the fable of Hyde and 
Jekyll. Where could Stevenson have found this strange idea 
of the polar twins, good and evil, struggling together in the 
soul of one man? To Stevenson himself the idea was a 
familiar fact of self-consciousness, and when he was asked 
where he got it, he went from the point, and told simply how 
he got the form in which to clothe the idea. He dreamt it, and it 
appears that he very often dreamt the outward form of his 
stories :— 

“On one occasion I was very hard up for money, and I felt that 
I had to do something. I thought and thought, and tried hard to 
find a subject to write about. At night I dreamed the story, not 
precisely as it is written, for, of course, there are always 
stupidities in dreams, but practically it came to me as a gift, and 
what makes it appear more odd is that I am quite in the habit 
of dreaming stories...... All I dreamed about Dr. Jekyll 
was that one man was being pressed into a cabinet, when he 
swallowed a drug and changed into another being. I awoke 
and said at once that I had found what I had been looking for so 
long, and before I again went to sleep, almost every detail of the 
story, as it stands, was clear to me. Of course, writing it was 
another thing.” 

Besides literary appreciations ‘and critical analyses, Mr. 
Hammerton’s book contains also many extracts which give us 
glimpses of Stevenson’s personality at different stages of his 
life. Pleasantest amongst these, as well as most graphic and 
most touching, are the little sketches for which we have to 
thank Mr. Gosse. Here is his reminiscence of his very first 
sight of Stevenson :— 

“In the autumn of 1870, in company with a former school- 
fellow, I was in the Hebrides...... Our steamer, returning, 
called at Skye. At the pier of Portree, I think, a company came 
on board—‘ people of importance in their day.”..... They in- 
vaded our vessel with a loud sound of talk. Professor Blackie 
was among them, a famous figure that calls for no description, 
and a voluble, shaggy man, clad in homespun, with spectacles 
forward upon nose, who, it was whispered to us, was Mr. Sam 
Bough, the Scottish Academician. There were also several 
engineers of prominence. At the tail of this chatty, jesting little 
crowd of invaders came a youth of about my own age, whose 
appearance, for some mysterious reason, instantly attracted me. 
He was tall, preternaturally lean, with longish hair, and as rest- 
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less and questing as a spaniel. The party from Portree fairly 
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on of us; at meals they crowded around the captain, 
mon tourists sat silent, below the salt. The stories of 
eats aa Sam Bough were resonant. Meanwhile, I knew not 
Black aatched the plain, pale lad, who took the lowest place in 
oe privileged company.” 
Only a few words were exchanged between Mr. Gosse and 
the “plain, pale lad” that evening. And by next morning 
Stevenson and the engineers had left the ship. Another of 
Mr. Gosse’s pictures shows us Stevenson at Braemar in the 
gutumn of 1881, when Treasure Island was in progress. The 
yeather was wild, and Stevenson under its influence had 
«become a wreck.” ‘Too ill to appear in the day, or even to 
speak, he would yet come down to dinner every evening, and, 
after dinner, read aloud to his friends as much of his story as 
he had written in the day. “I look back,” writes Mr. Gosse, 
«to no keener intellectual pleasure than those cold nights at 
Braemar, with the sleet howling outside, and Louis reading 
his budding romance in the lamp-light, emphasising the 
purpler passages with lifted voice and gesticulating finger.” 

The saddest glimpses belong to the days of Stevenson’s first 
yisit to America, when, having rebelled against his family and 
cast himself out upon poverty, he dined scantily at a San 
Francisco coffee-house and wore garments indescribably mis- 
fitting. To that coffee-house many pilgrimages are now made 
by his admirers :— 

«“‘Joe’s coffee-house’ is haunted daily by people who feel a 
belated and vinous grief for him. Many persons can tell pleasant 
stories about him—all but ‘Joe,’ who frankly confesses he hasn’t 
the least remembrance of the gentleman, and wonders why people 
should be so keen to learn at just what table a forgotten patron 
used to sit.” 

Stevenson is perhaps better remembered at the hotel at 
Bathgate, where one day in 1879 the maid looked out of 
window while he lunched alone. Louis, feeling himself 
neglected, asked rebukefully what she was doing :— 

“‘P’m looking for my lad,’ she replied. ‘Is that he?’ asked 
Stevenson, with keener sarcasm. ‘ Weel, I’ve been looking for 
him a’ my life, and I’ve never seen him yet,’ was the response. 
Louis was disarmed at once, and wrote her on the spot some 
beautiful verses in the vernacular. ‘They’re no bad for a 
beginner,’ she was kind enough to say when she had read them.” 

Mr. Hammerton has drawn his material from many sources. 
But some names that might be looked for do not appear in 
his pages, for reasons explained in the preface. Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, for instance, is excused on the ground that he is 
engaged in writing a Life of Stevenson. 
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NOVELS. 


SAYD THE FISHERMAN.* 


We are unfamiliar with the previous work of Mr. Pick- 
thall, the author of Said the Fisherman, but there are no 
signs of the amateur or the tiro in the very remarkable and 
eminently opportune romance he has now given to the world. 
Opportune, we say advisedly, because it gives, with remarkable 
amplitude of detail, the fruit of close study and intimate 
observation, a full-length portrait of a provincial subject 
of the Sultan as brought into contact and conflict with 
his Christian fellow-subjects; and it is generally admitted 
that the Ottoman Empire is represented at its best by its 
peasantry. How often have we heard it stated that the raw 
Turk is a very fine fellow,—brave, temperate, enduring; or 
that the Turk is an excellent person until he gets £100 a year ? 
It is true that the scene of Mr. Pickthall’s story is laid chiefly 
at, or in the neighbourhood of, Damascus, and that his 
principal characters are of Arab race. But the broad fact 
remains that in religion and character the dramatis personae 
engaged are not unfavourable specimens of the least corrupted 
products of Moslem rule, and that it is not unfair to gauge 
by this standard the title of the Turk to maintain his hold on 
Europe. It may well be that Mr. Pickthall will resent the 
attempt to read any political significance into his romance. 
What his own views may be as to the rule of the Turk it is 
hard to say, so entirely has he obliterated his personality. 
His interest in the subject may be purely aesthetic. There is 
certainly no avowal of any moral purpose or intention to 
edify. He is content to tell us without comment an extremely 
and painfully engrossing story, bearing at every turn the 
evidence of dispassionate and minute observation. But at 





the present juncture it is impossible for any reader who takes 
the smallest account of the relations of Christians and 
Moslems in the Turkish Empire to abstain from drawing 
moral and political deductions from this elaborate and illu- 
minating picture of the conflict of Asiatic and European ideals 
under conditions which are largely reproduced in the Balkan 
provinces of the Sultan. 

Said, the hero, or, more correctly speaking, the central 
figure of the story, is a young fisherman on the Syrian 
coast. Robbed of his hoarded savings by his partner, who 
persuades him that he is the victim of supernatural illwill, he 
abandons his home, and starts out with his wife and his 
donkey to seek his fortune elsewhere. Robbed of his donkey 
and belongings, and maltreated by some soldiers of the 
Sultan, Said, profiting by the lessons of an old mendicant 
and thief named Mustapha, takes to the road, and supports 
himself by alms, by theft, and by imposture. His wife falls 
sick, and he deserts her. He robs the house of a missionary, 
passes himself off as an official of the Sultan, requisitions a 
horse from a Sheykh, and makes his way to Damascus. There 
he attaches to himself a poor but faithful follower named 
Selim, and sells his horse for a round sum, which he soon 
squanders in riotous living, but contrives, with the aid of 
Selim, to maintain himself as a fruit-seller. He falls in again 
with Mustapha, and becomes his accomplice in a plot to 
murder a wealthy Nazarene with whom Mustapha has a blood- 
feud, to plunder his wealth, and abduct his daughter. The 
massacre of the Christians in 1860, precipitated by the 
internecine strife of the Druses and Maronites, gives 
them their opportunity. Mustapha slays the old man, 
Said carries off the daughter, and on the sudden death 
of his partner appropriates the stolen treasure, with which 
he buys a fine house and sets up as a merchant. The 
curtain is dropped for ten years, and the second act 
shows the working out of the Nemesis of Said’s wrongdoing. 
He is now to all intents a wealthy and prosperous merchant, 
his discarded childless wife has been reinstated as mistress of 
his harem, and the murdered Nazarene’s daughter, now ap- 
parently tamed and submissive, has borne him a son. But 
there is acute jealousy between the two women, and Ferideh, 
the favourite, is only biding her time to wreak her vengeance. 
When the time comes she drugs her husband, rifles his 
treasure store, and elopes with a Frankish lover. Said, de- 
mented and reduced to poverty by his loss, sets out again on 
his wanderings, which take him as far as England, and land 
him eventually a half-witted wreck at Alexandria, where he is 
discovered, housed, and kindly tended by the faithful Selim. 
Finally, in an access of fanatical fury, he joins in the street 
rioting at the time of Arabi’s revolt, and is shot down by the 
British troops. 

From this bare outline it will be readily gathered that the 
story is not exactly enjoyable reading. Yet no unprejudiced 
reader will accuse the author of gratuitous insistence on 
gruesome details. The incidents are knit together in an 
inevitable chain. We have seldom read a book in which 
the personality of the author is so completely effaced, or 
from which comment and moralising are so rigorously 
excluded. Again, though from time to time the reader 
sups full of horrors, there is no lack of relief in the story. 
Even the worst characters have some redeeming feature about 
them. There are moments when we are genuinely sorry for 
Said; others when we laugh at his amazing gift of bombastic 
self-glorification. The hospitality and courtesy, as well as the 
ferocity, of the Arab find repeated illustration in these pages. 
The devotion of Selim, though misplaced and grotesque, is 
touching in its disinterestedness. Nor must we omit to 
mention the vivid and suggestive passages in which the 
glare and glamour of the Syrian landscape, and the sights 
and sounds of street life in Damascus, are brought home to 
the untravelled reader. 





The Episodes of Marge. By H. Ripley Cromarsh. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—The individual described by Stevenson as 
“that extinct mammal, the grisette,” is depicted on the cover of 
this story, but Marge is by no means a grisette. She is, on the 
ccntrary, a being so entirely without moral sense that she quite 
cheerfully and remorselessly becomes a thief even in her earliest 
childhood. Her subsequent career is one of highly successful 





oo. “ the Fisherman. By Marmaduke Pickthall, London; Methuen and 
0. [6s.] 





coups in the way of burglary, and so on, mostly undertaken with 
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the aid of two male accomplices. The story being told from the 
standpoint of its heroine, makes of theft an adventurous and 
courageous exploit; and is, therefore, likely to do more harm than 
many books which are “immoral” in the sense conventional in 
fiction. The habitual criminal unfortunately exists, and his or 
her treatment is one of the most anxious social problems to be 
faced by any community, but the adventures of such an unfor- 
tunate are no fit subject for a sympathetic novel. 

Partners Three. By May Crommelin. (John Long. 6s.)— 
Partners Three begins in a most cheerful manner in a lawyer’s 
office, where the heroine unexpectedly learns that she has been 
left a fortune of twenty thousand a year. The plot of the book 
reveals some slight measure of originality in the resolve of the 
heroine to institute gratuitous tours on a yacht for poor ladies 
and poor officers. The expected complications ensue, but the 
story, after its exhilarating exordium, does not rise above the 
level of the commonplace. 

Marjorie. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Harper and Brothers. 
6s.)—Mr. McCarthy gives us a romance of the sea in Marjorie. 
But although the adventures are sometimes in themselves exciting, 
the book is not very well knit together, and the general effect is 
rather inconclusive. However, the fight on Fair Island is well 
described, though we doubt if even such very young commanders 
as Lancelot Amber and Raphael (or Ralph) Crowninshield would 
have been taken in by the stratagem by which the leader of the 
pirates gains entrance to their stockade. 


Susannah and One Elder. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—We cannot say that we like this book, but it is not 
so bad as the highly objectionable title would lead one to expect. 
Susannah makes a very pretty picture, though we cannot imagine 
how she came to be the daughter of such a mother, and of the same 
parentage and upbringing of so detestable a sister. Emma compro- 
mises herself with Adrian Thale, and in order to avert her husband’s 
suspicions induces her sister Susannah to pretend an engagement 
with Thale. When this seems likely to end in a serious attach- 
ment, she becomes frantically jealous, and suggests pretty plainly 
to her sister that she is really guilty. As for the Elder, he is not 
essential to the story; anyhow, he is wronged by the suggestion 
of the title. But what a subject for a story! Madame Albanesi 
in her next book will, we hope, find a pleasanter theme for the 
display of her unquestioned talent. 

A Flame of Fire. By Joseph Hocking. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—A tale of the Inquisition and of the “ devildoms of Spain” is not 
likely to be wanting in excitement. Rupert Hamstead with two 
companions journey to Spain—the time is just before the sailing 
of the Great Armada—to rescue two Englishwomen who are in 
danger of suffering as heretics. Probability may be “the guide 
of life,” as a great thinker has said, but it is not the guide of a 
novelist when he has such a subject as this in hand. Perhaps it 
is as well to have itso. Mr. Hocking has a hand practised in 
this kind of work, and knows how to make his readers follow him 
without too curious questionings about the way. But there area 
few things which really count for more than all the improba- 
bilities of the story. We feel quite sure that Rupert’s father, a 
country squire of the second half of the sixteenth century, had 
never spoken to his son “about the beauties of Cornwall,” and it 
isa distinct shock when Father Parsons uses the modern vulgarism, 
“and a calf’s head at that.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


sacl 
“THE GREAT INQUIRY.” 

“The Great Inquiry.” By H. B. With Illustrations by G. K. C. 
(Duckworth and Co. 1s.)—We have ventured to state, and up 
to the present time have had no reason to alter our ‘view, that 
the Free-traders are enjoying a monopoly of any wit or humour 
evoked by the fiscal controversy, which has had a depressing effect 
even upon the lively pen of Mr. G. S. Street. “The Great Inquiry” 
is a very effective satire reprinted from the Speaker, with the 
addition of illustrations supplied by a pen (or pencil) not hitherto 
celebrated in that particular field of art. The sketches of repre- 
sentative men in various industries called as witnesses are dis- 
tinctily furny and suggestive, more so than the caricatures of 
politicians. Why does the artist adorn the Prime Minister with 
a high collar? The selfish reasons which, perhaps unconsciously, 
so frequently underlie the Protectionist’s zeal are set forth with 
little exaggeration, as every one knows who will trouble himself 
to recall conversations he may have had with supporters of that 
policy. Mr. Baines, of Middlesboro’, deposes: “The country 
is on the verge of ruin. In the iron-trade competition with 
America, Belgium and Germany, had 


and latterly with 


been felt very severely. Mrs. Baines and self had 
through many anxious moments since 18992. For the last 
eight years he had found it impossible to spend more th 
one month, or at most six weeks, in London during the ise 
and that in a hired house. It was only by an unstinteg e 
harassing attention to detail that the business had been kept going” 
The remedy proposed by Mr. Baines, that the Government shoal 
pay him 25s. a ton on all the pig-iron he produces, or tax al] other 
iron till it brings his up to what he holds a fair price, in return 
for which he will pay away 5s. a ton in wages, is a humorous 
exaggeration in amount, though not in principle, of the actual 
demands of the Protectionist manufacturer. “H, B.” Satirises 
with equal force the extraordinary fallacies of “gold payments” 
and the absurdity of his witnesses does not surpass the absurdities 
of their prototypes. “Mr. Thomas Hepton, draper, swore that hg 
sold in the past year some 50,000 or 60,000 cases of foreign woren 
stuffs, every one of which had to he paid for. The profit only ree 
mained in England. Cross-examined: ‘He did not himself pay 
for the goods in gold, but he gave a cheque upon his bankers 
who doubtless sent the money abroad in packing-cases, and all 
that went to the foreigner.’ Lord Lansdowne: ‘Moderata 
your language.’ Mr. Hepton: ‘I am sorry, my Lord, but if you 
had sent case after case of solid gold away to France week 
after week for ten years you would feel as I do’” This js 
very excellent and legitimate satire, for it is barely parody of 
the kind of talk to which many of us have had to listen for 
weeks past in trains and clubs. It is a pity that “H, B” 
has not been able to confine his pen to matters fiscal, and has not 
kept clear of the Boer War and other matters which at times 
make his brochure a party attack on Mr. Chamberlain. He ig 
quite clever enough and had quite enough material to make fun 
of in his legitimate subject. The specimen “ Vince Leaflet” 
enclosed with this brochure and headed “Why Eat?” is ex. 
tremely funny, though it is not easy to parody many of the 
productions of the “tariff reformers.” We recommend the 
arguments and inducements put forth on behalf of the “ Imperial 
Fasting League” to their attention. “G.K. C.’s” opening sketch 
of the British Lion “Lean and Lively” under Protection, and 
“ Overfed ” by Free-trade, is admirable in conception, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


——~»——- 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Ten Thousand Miles through India and Burma. By Cecil 
Headlam. (J.M.Dent and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Last year, the year 
of the Coronation Durbar, a well-known cricketer, Mr. K. J. Key, 
captained a team of “Oxford Authentics” in a cricket tour 
through India. Cricket in India resembles the strawberry at 
home. It lasts a long time if you pursue it. There are some 
regions where you play it at Midsummer, and others where you 
play it at Christmas. The “ Authentics” sailed from Tilbury on 
October 23rd, played their first match on the Gymkana Ground 
at Bombay on November 17th, and their last at Cawnpore on 
February 12th. (Naturally the Midsummer cricket did not come 
within their scope of operations.) It was a highly successful 
tour. Out of nineteen matches played, two only were lost, and 
these were played in the first fortnight after their arrival. Of 
the five drawn matches, four stood greatly in favour of the 
“ Authentics,” the fifth was “anybody’s match.” The batting 
averages were distinctly good, Mr. F. H. Hollins heading the list 
with 47°3 (29 innings, 3 not out, and a total of 1,230 runs), Mr. 
A. H. Hornby coming next with 403, Mr. Clayton third with 
37°62, and the captain fourth with 35:3. The special subject of 
the book is well handled. (There is an interesting account of 
native cricket, in which the Parsees at present hold the first 
place.) But other matters are also incidentally spoken of, and 
the whole is a very readable volume, even for those whose interest 
in cricket is not absorbing. 


Ancient Calendars and Constellations. By the Hon. Emmeline 
M. Plunket. (John Murray. 9s. net.)—Miss Plunket’s calcula 
tions are too complicated to be put in a compendious form before 
our readers. Her first paper deals with the Accadian Calendar, 
which, it is now tolerably certain, must be referred to a very 
remote antiquity, not less than 6000 B.C. It is connected, of 
course, with the Zodiac, a phenomenon which has a very remark- 
able place in the history of human thought. To modern man, 
surrounded as he is with the results of millenniums of invention, 
the heavens, a few striking objects excepted, are a maze without 





a plan, His remote ancestors, without any of these helps, observed 
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a keenness of which we can have no conception. 
et’s second paper is given to the “ Constellation Aries.” 
triking object, and a difficult problem is suggested 
by the question : Why should a star group so inconspicuous have 

y made 80 important ? Other papers are devoted to the 
eae of the Medes, of the Rig Veda and India generally, 
and of China. The volume is full of curious learning, which 
the reader interested in such subjects may well find it worth his 


them with 
Miss Plunk 
Aries is not a § 


while to examine. 





Gold Coast Native Institutions. By C. Hayford. (Sweet 

and Maxwell. 15s.)—“ Thoughts upon 8 Healthy Imperial 
Policy for the Gold Coast and Ashanti” is the subtitle of Mr. 
Hayford’s book, and the author’s general object is given by himin 
his “Preliminary ” as “ the imperialisation of the Gold Coast and 
of Ashanti on purely aboriginal lines, leading ultimately to the 
imperialisation of West Africa.” Beyond the principle that it 
is bad policy to make a clean sweep of native institutions, 
and build, or endeavour to build, entirely de novo on European 
foundations, we cannot go. The subject requires special know- 
ledge, and we must be content with introducing the book to the 


notice of our readers. 





Milton’s England. By Lucia Ames Mead. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s, net.) —Miss Mead puts together in this volume practically all 
that is known about the outside facts of Milton’s life, and illus- 
trates them from the places in which he dwelt,—London, Cam- 
bridge, Horton (where he lived from 1633 to 1638), and Chalfont 
St. Giles. And she takes occasion of Milton’s life and surround- 
ings to give us other information only indirectly connected with 
it, When you feel free to deal with what he saw, or even with 
what he did not see, a pretty wide field is open to your explora- 
tion. We have not the least intention of speaking disrespectfully 
of this volume. It is an excellent piece of work, full of the 
enthusiasm which cultured Americans feel for the England in 
which they rightly claim a full share, and most industriously and 
tastefully executed. It is plentifully illustrated with reproduc- 
tions from old drawings, engravings, &c. 


Pearson’s Irish Reciter (C. A. Pearson, 2s. 6d.) contains more 
than a hundred pieces in prose and verse, “legendary,” 
“patriotic,” “humorous,” from various authors, among whom 
may be mentioned Archbishop Alexander, S. Lover, A. P. Graves, 
“Mr, Dooley,” and Crofton Croker. 





Wonderful Weans. By Mackenzie MacBride. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1s. net.)—We must own that, in our lamentable Southern 
ignorance, we find these stories a little hard to follow. Our 
Northern neighbours have many dialects, of which the Aberdeen 
is, we take it, the most difficult. This seems to be the Glasgow 
tongue, and it is not much better. But the book is certainly 
amusing, whenever we can reach the meaning. Here is “oor 
Tam’s” opinion of the kilt. “It may be a vera bonnie dress for 
men, and the Govan polis look awfi gran’ in’t, but it’s nae 
favourite o’ mine. There’s naethen’ like a stoot pair o’ breeks 
when y’r mither’s angert wi’ ye!” 





New Epitions.—The Text-Book of Geology. By Sir Archibald 
Geikie. 2 vols. (Macmillan and Co. 30s. net.)—A fourth edition, 
revised and brought up to date; in fact, generally fitted to 
retain its place as astandard book of reference. Rural Hygiene. 
By G. V. Poore, M.D. A third edition. (Longmans and Co. 
6s. 6d.)—We are glad to see the admirable principles which Dr. 
Poore sets forth, principles which are the foundation of the 
only safe system of hygiene, meet with a considerable amount of 
popular favour. A third edition means, we hope, a considerable 
amount of sanitary reform.——In the series of “Standard 
Biographies” (Hutchinson and Co., 1s. net), Southey’s Life of 
Nelson, edited, with Notes and Chronological Table, by A. D. 
Power.—lIn the “ World’s Classics” (Grant Richards, 1s. net), 
The Poems of Robert Herrick. In the “ Authorised Edition of the 
Works of W. M. Thackeray” (J. M. Dent and Co., 8s. net), Sketches 
and Travels in London. In the “Illustrated Library of Plain 
and Coloured Books” (Methuen and Co., ds. 6d. net), The Grave, 
by Robert Blair. Shots from a Lawyer’s Gun. By Nicholas 
Everitt. (Everett and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—A series of papers 
giving legal information in humorous fashion on such subjects as 
Trespass, Game, Poaching, Boundaries, Licenses, and the various 
matters with which rural justice has to do. In the “ Fireside 
Dickens” (Chapman and Hall, 2s.), Little Dorrit, the seventeenth 
volume of the series of twenty-two. Secrets of the arte of 
Europe. By Allen Upward. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 6d.) 
and Historiettes. By Walter Besant. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.)— 
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A collection of ten essays, seven of which deal with subjects of 
French history and literature. The other three are “Over 
Johnson’s Grave,” “The First Society of British Authors,” and 
“ Literature as a Career.” 
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A’Beckett (A. W.), The A’Becketts of Punch, 8vo ...... .....(Constable) net 12/6 
Adams (J.), Self-Kducation in Seeeenns er 8vo .. (Hodder & ea een 2/6 
...(C. H 


















Beskow (E.), Bilberry Wood, 4to ..... 
Big Book of Nursery Rhymes (The), 4t 
Boothby (Guy), A Queer Affair, cr $v0 ............. ..(F. V. White) 
Bradley (E.) and others, The Light Branches of Agricu ulture, cr 8vo 
ee & Hall) net 5/0 
Brady (C. T.), A Doctor of Philosophy, 12mo.. cocceccccceecccscccce( AME DOES SIS 
Brassington (W. S.), Shakespeare’s Homeland, agrees ee “tiSent)in net 7/6 
Buxton rea J. W.), Scenes and Stories from the New Testament, folio 
(Mowbray) net 3/6 


Algonquin Indian Tales, cr 8vo .. . Kelly 3/6 
Allen (J. L.), Albrecht Darer, 16mo.. ’ (Methuen) net 2/6 
Annie Carr, by Author of “Adventures in the South Pacific,” er 8vo(R.T.S.) 2/6 
Arnold (A. 8.), The Story of Thomas Carlyle, cr 8vo.. .(Unwin) 3/6 
Ashley (W. J. ue The Tariff Problem, er 8vo \ King) net 26 
Bailey «H. C.), The Master of Gray, er 8vo . (Longmans) 6/0 
Balearres (Lord), Donatello, cr 8vo.. nckworth) net 6/0 
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Caine (0. V.), Wanderer and King, er 8vo...... idbipictateidaatirenasedual (Nisbet) 6/0 

Child’s Arabian Nights (The), 4to.......... Richards) 3/6 
Colville (H. E.), By Love —* er Sv (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Crane (J.), Frank Baylis, er 8vo.. .(W. Scott) 5/0 
Davy (Mrs. E. M.), Seven of ‘Th em, cr 8v0. ade (WwW. Scott) 5/0 
Debenham (M. H.), Rosemary, er gvo . .(National Society) 3/6 
Drury (W. D.), British Dogs, 8vo ...... awenee ..(L. Uy Gill) net 12/6 
Datch Art, ed. by A. G, Temple, 4to ............(Blades, East, & Blades) net 105,0 
Felissa: Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment, 32mo ah net 2/6 
Flowerdew (H.), The Woman's View, cr 8vo.. --eeeeee(Richards) 6/0 
Fox (J.), The Little Shepherd of Kingdom C ome, cr ‘vo. ""(Constable) 6/0 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), The Stolen Emperor, cr 8v0 ............ ....(Long) 6/0 
Gilbert (G.), The Island of Sorrow, er 8vo.......... ..(Long) 6/0 
Goldie (Mrs. B.), Scroodles and the Others, 4to. Skeffington) 2/6 
Gordon (W. E.), The Alien Immi , cr 8vo inemann) net 6/0 
Gould (S. B.), Amazing Adventures, 4to............. --seeees(Skeffington) 5/0 
Gower (Lord R. S.), Michael Angelo Buons wrroti, cr ‘Bv0. dies .(Bell) net 5/0 
Gray (W. H.), Our Divine Shepherd, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder & ‘Stoughton 6/0 
Green (Mrs, F. G.), Nowadays, cr 8v0....... Dean} 26 
Greene (R. F.), Cupid is King, 8vo ...... me “6. C. ‘ion 5/0 
Griffiths (A.), The Silver Spoon, er Svo.. (F. V. White) 60 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XIV +» 1903, 8v0 Cs net 6/6 
Henty (G. A.), Through Three Campaigns, cr 8vo. ... (Blackie) 6/0 
Henty (G. A.), With the Allies to Pekin, er 8vo. (Blackie) 60 
Horniman (R.), That Fast Miss Blount, cr 8vo...... .(Unwin) 6/0 
Houston 7 C.), The Woman of the Well, er 8vo (K.T.S.) 3/6 
Hyne (C. J. C.), McTodd, er 8vo.,. acmillan) 6/0 
Inman it, E. ), The Saga of Jarl ti ard & Lock) 3/6 
Keightley (S. K.), The Pikemen: a Romance, cr 8v0 ‘ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Ker (D.), Iderim the Afginan, cr 8V0  ...........ccccccccsecessocscccceccecesces (R.T. 2/6 
Kipling (R.), The Five Nations, er 8vo .. — (Methuen) 6/0 
Louthan (H. H.), Thoughts Adrift, 8vo...... ..(S. C. Brown) net 3/6 
Lucy (H. W.), Peeps at Parliament, er 8vo ..(Newnes) net 7/6 
Lyall (D.), The Intervening Sea, Cr 8V0 ........cccccccccsccesescoccescseceeees (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Lyall (D.), The Lights of Home, er 8vo . ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
MeDowall (A. S.), Earl of Chatham: a Biography, ‘}2mo.. .. (Methuen) 3/6 
MacGregor (H.), The Sou er’s Lamp, and other Stories, cr '8¥0 (Oliphant) 6/0 
Maitland (E. F.), Priors Roothing, cr 8vo ..... 6/0 
Marchmont (A. W.), When I was Uzar, er 8v 6/0 
Maude (F. N.), Cavalry: its Past and Future, 8y 60 





Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Second Series, Vol. XVI. (Longmans) 23/0 
Mr. Wi oodhouse’ s Correspondence, by G. R. and E. 8., er 8vo ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Morley (J.), The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, 3 vols 3. (Macmillan) net 42, 0 
Mortimer (A. G.), The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year, Part L., 





ECU ai ska seteincasishavintatcavereasaresdakasenestaindtealugiisusaasacuetaed (Sketfington) net 2/6 
Miiller (F. Max), ‘The Silesian Horseherd, cr 8V0............s0ese000 (Longmans) 5/0 
Murphy (J. B. C.), ‘the Mills of God: Sermons, cr 8vo ......... (Sketington) 5/0 

teady (O. G.), Life and Sport in China, Svo ............ (Cha 


Reed (M.), The Shadow of Victory, cr &vo ...... 
Roberts (C. G. D.), The Kindred of "the Wild, ¢ 
Ruviguy (Marquis of), The Blood Royal of Britain, i p: (Jack) net & 
Sermoiu ou the Mouut (The), Vol. II., by Various Authors (J. Robinson) net 
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Sermons by Primitive Methodist Preac hers, Vol. I., cr 8vo...... (Stockwell) 2 
Shiel (M. P.), Unto the Third Generation, cr 8vo......... (Chatto & Windus) 6 
Sinclair (W. M.), John MacWhirter, 4t0 ............cc0...ccscoscscceccceees (Simpkin) 2 
Smith (C. 8.), Barbizon Days: Millet, Corot, &c., 8vo...... (Hutchinson) net 7, 
Smith(J. H.), Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec, 8vo °C EE net 9 
Some Leading Ideas of Hinduism, 8vo C.H. Kelly) 2 
Stanley (W.), The Case of the Fox, 12m0 ..........ccccscsesscsseeceseeeeee isan 2 
Tracy (L. by Rainbow Island, er 80. eieaseees (Ward & Lock) 6 
Turner (E.), Batty & Cox, CP BVO <incascceceecasiscsensacecesensesccoes (Ward & Lock) 3, 
Van Der Kemp (Francis A. ), An Autobiogray 752 , 8vo (Putnam) net 10 


Wadmore (J. abe Some Account of the Worshipfu ompany of Skinners 
C8 EAI I a svainissconsestacsnaacmnnmbistacnestacercnl (b vb Last, & Blades) net 
Warwick (Countess of), Warwick Castle and its Earls, 2 vols. 8vo 
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Wats ¥- (J.), The Homely Virtues, cr 8V0 ............00 (Hodder & Stoughton) 2 
Watt (L. M.), The Communion Table, er Svo .. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 3 
Wells (H. G.), Mankind in the Making, er 8vo ............:.. (Chapman & Hall) 7 
Wilkinson (P.), Experimental Phy siography, Section L, cr8vo...(Simpkin) 3 
Williams (H. N.), Madame De Montespan, 4to...... ...(Harper) net 25 


Wilson (Mrs. N.), Belgrade: the White City of Death, “Bv0 . " (Everett) net 106 
Windle (B.C. A), Chester: Historical and Topographical Account, er 8vo 
(Methuen) net 36 
Voodworth (J. V.), Hardening, Tempering, Annealing, and Forging of 
Steel, 8vo (Constable) net 100 
Young (D. T.), The Crimson Book, cr 8V0.............5. (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 








“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 
EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. . « « 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OS L ECE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


“All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not?—should secure a copy 
of Tue Mutvat’s Report.”—Scottish Critic, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





FUNDS £78,089,283 
oa ary ierenmmmrrrmmmrrramm ee | 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 


The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 
Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 











Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


SCHWEITZER’S | 
COCOA TINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 








men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
esto INSTITUTION. e12.200%G00. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a pule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kine Wittiam Srreer, E.C.; West End: 17 Part Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW SQuARE, EDINBURGH. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND ...........scccccccssccccce cite taeeeeel £2,386,63S. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


Is FOR 





THE COMPLEXION. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured. 


FIRE. LIFE. 








25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 








INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
NEW & SPECIAL CONCESSION A GS GIP ANCE. 


TO PRIVATE HOUSE INSURERS. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,.W. 


——_.... 
IMPORTANT to all those who purpose placing Orders fop 


REMOVALS or 
WAREHOUSING 


Hampton 
Hamptons send their Estimator Wanshcosing gwd... 
affordsabsolutely unrivalle 
advantages at the lowest 
rates in London, For full | 
particulars of these advan. 
tages see 


and submit Competitive Estimates 


Free of Charge. 


HAMPTONS 


Booklet, ‘Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.w. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lto. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo, 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James I'letcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Buttersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman, ~ 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild Me 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. aes 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, ~ 
a Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0., 
C.8.1. 





Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G C.MLG..C.B, 





AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Lint pen goer Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
**T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Griffiths, /’h.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Ea! of). 

Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. 3, 

Recause it MEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—JZ. N. 


156 per dozen I Potties } Delivered free in London. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


CAMBRIC 


Direct from the 
Manufacturers. 





” ” 





Children’s......1/3 per doz. HEM-STITCHED. 
a ee 2/3 jadies’......... 2/9 per doz, 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 a Geutlemen’s.3/ll__,, 
POC KET “‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
RopinsON AND CLEAVER have & 
world-wide fame.”’—T'he Queen. 


postefree. HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








Samples and Price Lists 





ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 


| 
NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS _ .. More than £11,750,000 


PROVIDENT | The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 
IT TION | Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INST U bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 

FOR MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


BROWNING’S 4 


CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ADDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


| 
| 
| 








OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joux Brownie, E.R.M.S., F.RAS. 


18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above, 
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OoOUNTY OF WORCESTER. 
C DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 





ommittee invite applications for the office 


i ion C 
cestershire Education to take up his duties on the lst 


f Education for the County, 


January, 1904. snci tion Officer of the Council, having, subject to 
He will be fe principal Boe. Commitoes, to superintend the whole of the 
Pr aeeeeT work and the administration of all branches of Education, to carr 
ede IL. fthe Act throughout the Administrative County and Part IIL. 
out Patt the Education County, and to perform all such other duties in 
throughout vith Education as the Committee may from time to time direct. 
connection Ty r annum. No pension or superannuation allowance will be 
Salary, will tive at such place as the Committee may from time to time 
made, He d will devote his whole time to the duties of the office. _ 
ba, “sa ointment will be subject to six months’ notice on either side, 
oa 08 will be given to the Graduate of an English University. 
tiie expenses, Offices, and Staff provided, ares 
A ,plications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, written on paper of foolscap 
see givin in the following order— val 
e 1, Full name and adiress, and how at present engage; 
9, Age (with birthday) ; 


»3 of Education ; ' - 
e Particulars ag to acquaintance with and how such knowledge acquired 


as to— : 7 : 
ils of Scientific, Technical, and Higher Education ; 
« rocking of the Elementary Education Acts 1870-1902 ; 
(c) The Organisation and Co-ordination of the different branches of 
Education ; : , 
§, Any other qualifications on which the Candidate relies— a 
+ be sent to the undersigned, endorsed ‘‘ Directorship of Education.” with 
en sof not more than three recent testimonials, before 10 a.m. on Monday, 
jh October. Personal canvassing of members of the County Council or 
Education Committee and all indirect canvassing is forbidden. Each applicant 
ay send 20 printed copies of bis application and testimonials printed on one 
side of paper foolscap size to the undersigned. Inthe event of his being a 
ro jected Candidate these will be circulated to members. ; 
The attendance of selected 7 eee will be required and their reasonable 
of- t expenses will be paid. ‘ q 
a aera particulars as to the appointment can be obtained on applica- 


sities S. THORNELY, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


The Wor 
ot Director ©) 


Shirehall, Worcester, Ist September, 1903. 





EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


HE GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL is desirous 
T' of RECEIVING APPLICATIONS from Candidates, of ages not less 
than 25. for the position of CHIHF EDUCATION OFFICIAL for the County, 
who will be required to reside in the County and to hold no other appoint- 
ment. He will be required to commence his duties as soon as possible. __ 

Candidates are expected to produce evidence that they have had special 
opportunities of becoming acquainted (1) with the Details of Scientific and 
echnical Education, and (2) with the Organisation of Education. 

The salary offered is £750 a year, with travelling expenses. Offices and a 
suitable staff will be provided by the County Council. oe 

Applications, stating age, present engagement (if any), and date at which 
the duties could be taken up, and specifying the qualifications, including those 
above indicated, upon which the candidate desires to rely, with not more thau 
three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned so as to be received 
not later than the morning of September 22nd, on which day they will be con- 
sidered by the Committee appointedfor the purpose. = , , 

Personal canvassing of Members of the County Council will be a disqualifica- 
tion, and the Committee will discourage indirect canvassing in every way. 

Testimonials or applications may not be sent by Candidates to any Members 
of the Council, but if 12 prints are sent to the undersigned they will be circu- 
lated to the Selecting Committee, by whom the testimonials of three Candidates 
whom they select will be printed and circulated to the Council. 

T. MANSEL FRANKLEN, 
Clerk of the County Council. 





Glamorgan County Offices, 
Westgate Street, Cardiff, 
September 17th, 1903. - ae Ale > 
ORNSEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HORNSEY HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—HEAD-MASTER,. 

The Hornsey Education Committee are prepared to receive applications for 
the appointment of HEAD-MASTER of the Council's new HIGHER ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. The salary of the appointment is £350 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £20 to a maximum of £450 a year. The school is 
situate in Mattison Road, Harringay, and will provide accommodation for 340 
boys and girls (mixed). It will be conducted in accordance with Article 110 of 
the Code of Regulations for Elementary Schools. Cundidates must be trained 
certificated teachers who are also graduates of some University of the United 
Kingdom, or be qualified for recognition as certificated teachers under Article 
60 (b) of the Code. The gentleman appointed will be required to enter upon 
his duties in January next.—Applications, giving particulars of age, training, 
educational qualifications (including University distinctions), and experience, 
and accompanied by copies of four testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than the 8th October next. Canvassing the members of the Council, 

or the Education Committee, will be regarded as a disqualification. 


STANLEY HODSON, 
206 Stapleton Hall Road, Secretary for Education. 
Stroud Green, N. 


____ September 16th, 1903. 


errr BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT. 
SECRETARY TO EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Secretary to the Stockport 
County Borough Education Committee. ‘The salary will be £300 per annum, 
advancing by annual instalments of £25 to £400 perannum, Candidates must 
not exceed 45 years of age. ; 

The gentleman appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to 
the duties of the appointment, and must have a thorough knowledge and 
experience in the Organisation and Administration of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education, and will be required to perform all duties which may be 
prescribed by the Education Committee. ee 

The appointment will be determinable by three calendar months’ notice in 
Writing on either side. 

Offices, clerks, and stationery will be provided by the Committee. : 

Applications, endorsed “Secretary to Education Committee,” with copies 
of testimonials, must be delivered at this office not later than Saturday, the 
10th day of October, 1903 ; and at the same time candidates may forward to 
me 4) copies of their applications and testimonials, which will be sent to 
the Members of the Committee. 

Candidates must state the earliest date on which they are prepared to 
commence the duties. 

Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification. 

By order. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Stockport, ROBERT HYDE, 
September 16th, 1903. Town Clerk. 


JUXCHANGE OF PUPILS—The HEAD-MASTEK of a 
A_4 Preparatory Boys’ School of good standing wishes to place his TWO 
GIRLS, aged 11 and 12 respectively, at a thorough!y good Boarding School. and 
to receive TWO BOYS in exchauge.—Further particulars from R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A. 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 








EAD-MASTER WANTED.—Governors of the Drax 
Se..ools Require HEAD-MASTER for READ’S SCHOOL, Drax, near 
Selby, Yorkshire. Must be over 25 and under 45, and Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom. Salary, £100 per annum and Capitation 
Payment of £3 a head, in addition to charges for Boarders. Buildings about 
to be enlarged to accommodate about 35 Boarders. Very good residence pro- 
vided. Healthy country place. Railway station. Duties commence with 
January term.—Applications and copies of 2 testimonials to be sent, prior to 
25th October, to E. and T. CLARK, Solicitors, Snaith, Yorkshire. 


ous BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W. Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 
garten and Transition Classes for children under eight. Gymnastics, drilling. 
Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 











LAIRLODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING. 
SHIRE.—First-Grade Public School. 

The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 22nd.— 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply F. H. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head- 
Master, or SECRETARY. 

Si MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING. 

SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms,—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully prepared for public Exams. Mod, fees. Sanitation certificated. Ten- 
nis, hockey, bicycling, sea-batbing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


'T. PETROX, PAIGNTON.—HOME SCHOOL for 
Ly GIRLS and KINDERGARTEN.—Head-Mistress, Miss WOODS ; House- 
Mistress, Miss LOCKYEAR, Outdoor life, sea and moor air. Speciality, 
Science and Languages. Prepared for Higher Locals. Trained Staff. Refer- 
ences: Mrs. Sharlieb, M.D.; Miss Alice Woods.—Prospectus on application, 
Terms moderate. Special for Indian Children. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a2 FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statf 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—FAIRHAVEN, SEA ROAD— 

The Misses BRANDFORD GRIFFITH, assisted by Resident Mistresses 

and Visiting Professors, RECEIVE a limited number of GIRLS to Board and 

Educate. Preparation for Examinationsif desired. Every attention to health, 
Physical exercise greatly encouraged. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &e. Good modern 

es excellent Professors.—“ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


fXHE COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
COLLEGE will AWARD a GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENT: 
SHIP next DECEMBER. Application to be made by November lst.—Full 
particulars can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
J ACANCY for 2 YOUNG LADY, daughter of a profes- 
' gional man or a clergyman, in a high-class PRIVATE SCHOOL, where 
she may be prepared for public examinations. Senior Oxford or Higher Local. 
—Special terms on application to ‘‘SCHOLASTICA,” at Shelley’s, Grace- 
church Street, E.C. 


| Fas (30), very well educated, well connected, and of good 
appearance, SEEKS POST as SECRETARY to Lady or Gentleman. 
Experienced; good shorthand writer and typist. Highest references and 
testimoniais.—Address, ‘LL. M.,” care of Glaisher, Bookseller, 58 High Street, 
Notting Hiil Gate, W. 


ADY EXPERIENCED in CARE of INVALIDS 
(widow of distinguished man) will RECEIVE GENTLEMAN, or 
Tuvalid Gextleman, as PAYING GUEST in her commodious, private, and well- 
appointed house near London. Good garden. Terms moderate.—Address, 
Box No. G549, Haddon’s Advertising Olfices, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hi!l, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


R. FRANK TOWNSEND, B.A., RECEIVES PUPILS 

(non-resident) for Private Preparation for all Examinations. Back- 

ward boys especialiy helped on.—Fees, List of Successes, and references on 
application. 3 Chelsea Gardens, S.W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.—High 

Class, Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late 

Classical Scholar Girton, with competent Statf; thorough education on the 

principle of a sound mind in a sound body; French and German a speciality ; 

preparation for examinations, 1f required; large grounds, NEXT TERM 
EGINS SEPTEMBER 235th. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


2 —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Dathmg; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim. 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 



























































OME SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen.— 
HEAD-MISTRESS of excellent Private School in one of the healthiest 
positions near London offers unusual advantages for TWO PUPILS to be 
received at reduced fees. Music, Languages, Painting, Tennis, &c.— 
“SCHOOL,” c/o J. E. May, Advertisement Agent, 68 Fleet Street, E.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
uzd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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CGzURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, ? 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, , 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

laying-field. | Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

ees £100. A limited smaber of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS. SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position, Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40. 
—For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, | 
Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURBREA YM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= —* Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. : 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Ltd.).—Boarders received at Hillside, Thurlow Park Road, 
adjoining the school, licensed by Council. Combines the known advantages of 
high school education with associations desired by ae py om Entire 
charge of Indian and Colonial children; small boys received; Kindergarten.— 
Apply the HOUSE-MISTRESS. 


wis TERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 

PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, Established 1867, Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staif of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey tield on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


A\" OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received, Prospectuses 
on application. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSHS 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr, 8, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. f 


























OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
L W. E. BOLLAND nd years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW FUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf huks, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For ian address, Embleton . Vicarage, Chmston Bank, 
Northumberland, 


é te DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls. and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L, THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E, THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each’ boy may have individual 
attention. Situated ina healtby district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession, — Address, ** THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Priucipal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


[[PHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Education on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers, 

The religious teaching of the school is Protestant_and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 

















——— 
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TADWORTH, SURREY, I, 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 


Charming coun bracing climate, 600 ft, ithi 
eee try, zg . above sea, within twenty miles of 
— “y Untoeanity and Tessin Wien. 
und intellectual and physical training, combined wi 
a cultured and refined home. * eeaiees advantages of 





Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 25rz. 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIQG 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. ’ 


GYMNASTIC TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGE 
Students are trained by Fraulein WILKE and qualified Assistants to beco 
Teachers in the German, Swedish, and English Systems of Gymnastics, G mf 
&c., Curative Gymnastics, Physiology, and Hygiene, owames, 
The Course of Training extends from two to three years, 
Fees, 12 guineas per Term. 


This C ; ——_ ee WOMEN. 
is Course includes thorough teaching in Cookery and i 
Needlework and Dressmaking ; Laundry and Household Toscan emis 
Fee from £3 to £6 per Term. 
SESSION 1903-4 BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, September 23rd, 
ag a pe gage can be agrees om the SECRETARY, ‘ 
‘he Hostel of St. Margaret’s, attached to the Polytechni i 
modation for resident Students. ’ no provides accom 


a 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
ALEXANDER, F.R,G.S. (late. Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful’ students 
Schools and Colleges supplicd with qualitied teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistresg 
Miss LACEY, Som, Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Braci 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Studéhts, Oxford; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol eng 2 Mr, E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


ELSs T ED Scr oOCeL 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1%4, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term,—For particulars apply, Kev, 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


ee SS 8S © HO OL 


PREPARATORY HOUSE. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSEURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation, Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Rooms, &e.; 
large Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton aud Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. ‘here are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in July. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War. WINTER TERM 
COMMENCED SEPTEMBER; 18th.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A, G. N, 
TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA, 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis* 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages, 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise. 
Priucipals, the Misses FOX, 


IDEFORD, N. DEVON.—WEST BANK SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, with Kindergarten attached ; recognised by the Board of Educa. 
tion. Principals: the Misses Abbott. Good modern education, efficient staff 
of teachers; gymnasium, hockey. Perfect sanitation. Highest references, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 22nd, 1903. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 
kh William R, Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mra 
Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education with 
superior English Studies offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only tive or six Pupils received. Large com- 
fortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 22nd.—8 Knaresborough Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
", 
E PSOM COLLEGE.— TERM BEGAN SEPT. 17TH. 
j Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions to Univs, and London Hospitals. 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 


















































ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


HERTS.—Ckairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.R.S.  Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teaghers for all subjects. Home 
life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 








laboratory, gymnasium, covered playgronnd, temis courts, hockey field. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress,—Illustrated Prospectus on application, 





the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev, F. G L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, da 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
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BRUCK, TYROL, 3 CLAUDIAPLATZ.—Friulein 
N ER (German State Diploma, University of Geneva Certificate, 
Litt ern RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GIRLS, also Girl 
5 years hag ocr of stu at Innsbruck University, Languages a speciality. 
Students 4 History, History of Art, Music, Drawing, Painting taught by 
teratares fessors. English home hfe. Most desirable winter climate for 
ens Girls. Skating, tobogganing. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, Rector 
delicate of St. George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hat- 
rts, will be happy to give any information desired.—Prospectus, with 

i re on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ARIS — FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
N "3 DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages. 
GENTLEMEN Sfusic and itt. ae 
i the Bois. nglish references. 
Apply to wae TEFEVRE, 24 Bd. d’Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Dieppe Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

pear, ‘Panotorte Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
mae German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Classes, of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
very service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
TTANNOVER.—FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Friulein CHUDEN, Heinrichstrasse 48, RECEIVES a FEW YOUNG 
{GLISH LADIES for Finishing their Education in Languages, Music, and 
corm Terms moderate.—Address till September 30 at Eothen, 


Caterham Valley. 


OBLENZ, lovel. Ee am Rhein.—Miss REICHE RE- 
C CEIVES 8 tome IES at her Pensionnat Elisabeth, Josefstrasse 8, 
Principal (Certif. Musician) has high-class diplomas; teaching experience 

nerica. Riding, swimming, boating, tennis, &c. Beauti- 
od.terms. Ladies travelling offered comfortable home. 




















he 
E England, Germany, At 
ful dwelling. Sanitary. M 


RANCE. — Mlle. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 qos 
in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 
and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 
Conversational German. Music, Instrumental an Vocal; French, Drawing, 
Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 
fuglisb and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders, 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


ERMANY—JENA.—BOARDERS RECEIVED in a 
G Private Family. Highly situated and healthy locality ; picturésque 
environs; boating, tennis. Special Courses on the University for Teachers 
(Professor Rein) ; for Chemists (Professor Know).—Inquiries will be received 
by Frau Dr. BLUMTRITT, Jena, Johannesplatz 22, References: Dr. Kayner, 
Upper Terrace House, Hampstead, N.W. 

GIRLS, 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL «For 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchatel), Switzerland. ; 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography, Lake 
bathing. —For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 
NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Palace). Established 1860. High-class Finishing School. Thorough 
English Education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 
preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss BRISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. ‘The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &e. 


T. BEES, CUMBERLAND. 


First-grade Public School at moderate fees. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
ee March, 1904—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 
ead-Master. 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College. Cambridge. Fine poo osition ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physieal development. References: Miss Helen 

sladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 

bridge; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. t F. HOBSON, M.A,, Head-Master. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 






































Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—_TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. 

Open to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. Special. Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


A M F 5 T E A D. 


Miss MARIAN GREEN HAS HAD to DEFER her REMOVAL, and 
WILL REOPEN SCHOOL on SEPTEMBER 23rd in her present house. 
WAGNER HOUSE, 7 BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. . 


ANCASTER SCHOOL.—Excellent Buildings. Separate 
Studies and Cubicles, Laboratory, gymnasium, workshop, swimming- 
bath. Fine cricket-field. Seven Leaving Exhibitions for any University. 
House Scholarships for next Term. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd.— 
Rev, HERBERT A, WATSON, Head-Master. 














Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with 
Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work; 
also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 


R OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
: : Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. i 
For Agriculturists, Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, intending Coloniste,&«, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 
PrrsipentT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
a OMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. = EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge: 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agerts, Colonists. Six Farms, a and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &c. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 17th.—Apply to Rev. The HEAD- TER, 
or to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


AWNSIDE, GREAT MALVERN, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
EsTaBLISHED OVER 50 YEARS, 
Principal—Miss FIRTH, 
Camb. Women’s First-Class Honours Certificate, Medallist of B. A. Music, 
formerly Head-Mistress of the Bath High School. 

The Education and Culture of individual pupils considered. French and 
German Governesses in residence, Professors of known ability attending for 
special subjects. The comforts and refinements of HOME life. Delicate 

upils receive special care. Large grounds. Sanitary certificate, 

Prospectusand Photographs, with References, on application to PRINCIPAL. 


| | wim HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY BROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 








E LTHAM 











Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG : 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guiveas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. . 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCED SEPTEMBER 17th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


U E R N M O R So 
ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE and UNIVERSITY, Qeral 
and Correspondence TUITION. Large Staff of 
SPECIALIST TUTORS. Small Classes, individual attention. 
LATEST RESULTS, JUNE, 1903:—INDIA POLICE: A. C. Daniel, 5th 
(First Trial); R. H. Cosens Prior, 9th (First Trial) ADMIRALTY SUPPLY 
and ACCOUNT: G. L.. Platt, 5th (lst in Latin STUDENT INTERPRE- 
TERSHIPS: At last Two LEVANT Competitions SIX out of the EIGHT 
SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were PUPILS of Mr. GIBSON, inciuding the 
FIRST (with Record Marks). 
Address—JOHN GIBSON, M.A., FIRST-CLASS CAMBRIDGE, 24 Chancery 
Lane, W.C., and 14-18 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood. 


Peres LIST OF 


(Bors and GIRLS) 








SCHOOLS 


AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, ne free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J.& J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


U DOR H LL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Seerey, F.R.S., J. 
Cuorton Couns, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Bippmany, M.A., G. 
Gaxcia, B.C.M., E. Prapeav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Sroevine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Huguenet, Terrick W1LLiaMs, C. JerRaM, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swsmmung, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.— Prospectus on application 


LIFTON,. GLOS.—ST. HELEN’ 6 — Frineipels Miss 

WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c,, are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


JASTINGS & ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
Chairman of Council—F. W. BAGSHAWE, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Prinucipal—Miss F, A. A. BISHOP. 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 22xp. 
repared for Cambridge Locals, Matriculation, &c. Student Mistress 














Pupils 


r 
trained. Tiaaeeastes Students prepared for the Examinations of the National 
Froebel Society. Houses for Boarders. 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
HENRY G. BAILY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings, Secretary. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 


backward and delicate 








T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 


air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field ; Medical Gymnastic 
Mistress; special attention to Languages and Music. 


MICHAELMAS TERM 








SEPTEMBER 23rp.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBER 
Mate Princess Helena College). 
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St T H O,M A-S8’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OUTOBER Ist. : 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 
beds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
more than £500. are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to Students after 
qualification. i 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the athletic 
ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
from the Hospital. a 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. RENDLE 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. : 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge; for the 
Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145 to 
£52 10s., will be competed for on September 22nd and 23rd. 

For calendar and full particulars apply to the DEAN or MEDICAL SCHOOL 
SECRETARY. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION 1903-4 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 8th. 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 7th. 
Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a single 
Course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. — . ; 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and also a Special Course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Two Entrance 
Scholarships will be awarded in June, 1904. The Early English Text Society's 
Prize will be awarded to Students in June, 1904. 

Students can reside in the College. 

An Extension of the Premises will be made for next Session. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Founded 1848, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

The College REOPENS for MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, 
October Ist. Two Scholarships (for Girls between 14 and 16) will be awarded 
on the Entrance Examination, to be held on September 28th and 29th. For 
Prospectus and particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, the Lady Resident. 











Boarders are received by Miss WOOD, at 41 Harley Street. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for Children under 14). 
Lady Superintendent—Miss C. G. LUARD. 
The School prepares for the College, and REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rp. 
Particulars from the LADY RESIDENT. 


DIN BU & GH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

THE NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY, September 30th, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY, 
October Ist, at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies.of. the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, or 
from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be giad 
to see Parents by appointment. 

The Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 29th between 10 and 1 o’clock. 


RS. RICHMOND Invites Ladies and Gentlemen 
needing the services of ladies as Governesses, Secretaries, Chaperons, 
Companions, Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c., to call upon or to write to her at 
21 YORK PLACE, W. (one minute from Baker Street Station). Hours, 10 
to 4; on Saturdays, 10 to 2. In providing work for ladies Mrs, Richmond 
makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the services required and the 
qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that each post shall be 
suitably filled.—A Prospectus with scale of fees sent on application. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
J AUTUMN TERM OPENED MONDAY, September 14th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


fPHE. DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
hysical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
biehly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references. 


TAMMERER SPECIALIST.—Forty Years’ Experience. 
Inclusive Fee; no other cost. Interview by Appointment.—Mr. A. E. 
GANNON, 31 Werter Road, Putney, S.W. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 
CUBED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; iarge cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. ‘Stammering,” 
post-free, 1s—Address, “Staverton,’ Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., Loudon, W. 
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M ISS DREWRY hopes to give, during the AUTUY 
and WINTER TERMS of 1903-4, N 
SHORT COURSES of LECTURES 
On Some of the Following Subjects :— 
Shakspere in his Sonnets. Robert Browni i 
Spenser’s Life, Genius, and Works. George Eliot. ing’s Genius and Poetry, 
Milton. Matthew Arnold, 
Wordsworth's Life and Genius, illus-| J. R. Lowell as Poet Criti 
trated by “ The Prelude.” Humorist. » Critic, and 


Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam.” Walt Whitman. 
NEW NAVAL SCHEMG 
CADETSHIPS, : 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovrn), Ltp. 
” 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, 
Established 1835, 


PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W, 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmours), LTD., ha 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining’ ve supplied a large 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNIA.’ 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide f 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to " 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovrs), LTD 

CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH, . 

A aR 

A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—tTis 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambrides 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guandians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to tha 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy js 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, FZ, 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse, 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3d. 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., from Makers, HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor. Sheffield, 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT Com. 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannog 
Street, E.C. 


POOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
Fer full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


ANADIAN PACIFIO RAILWAY. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, 
£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 
S.s. ‘Mount Temple’ (twin-screw), 11,300 tons ......... Sept. 29th. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, Fast luxurious travel. 
Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
‘Empress of India’ (for Japan) .......ccesssssescessereesseeee OCt, Sth, 
* Aorangi’ (for Australia) ........... 
Through Tickets to Japan, Austraiia, or Around the World, providing 
Atlantic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s grandest scenery is along the Canadian 
Pacific Line. 
For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cocxspur Street, S.W. 





143 KING HENRY’S ROAD, LONDON, N.w, 




































RUISES ON S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (3,273 _ tons). 
Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. £11 11s. 14 DAYS’ CRUISE 
to LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, and PALMA: leavin 
Sept. 23rd. £36 15s. CRUISE to NAPLES, ATHENS, BATOUM for TIFLIS 
and CAUCASUS, THE CRIMEA, CONSTANTINOPLE, PATMOS, RHODES, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, MALTA, and SARDINIA. The fare includes return 
ticket London-Marseilles via Dover and Calais, leaving Oct. 8th. 
The SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


AKER’S. BAKER'S. BAKER'S. Sell no books without 
consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mingham.—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 5 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
greencloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833: Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Hamerton's Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857. —- BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest Prices Given. Complete 
List post-free. Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies; Muther’s History of Painting; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Symonds’ Essays; Life of John Mytton, 1835, 1837, 
or 1851; Titmarsh’s Comic Tales, 1841; Crealock’s Deer Stalking; Tennysou’s 
Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Moore's Alps, 1864; Analysis of Hunting Field, 1846; 
Gotch or Street's Architecture; Delany, Autobiography; Gardiner, Lecky, 
Froude, or Freeman’s History; Hunting Songs, 1834; Greville Memoirs; 
Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols.; 
Shelley’s Works, 4 vols. 1839, or 8 vols. 1880; Gamonia; Ackermann’s Public 
Schools, Highest prices given for Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous Authors, &c.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson, &c. Books bought in any quantity for cash.—HECTOR’S GREAT 











BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
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PLAYER'S MAPLE & CO 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Is A LUXURY 


WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


| 


“PHY” 
PERSIAN 
CARPETS 


6é PHY 3 





MILD MEDIUM PERSIAN 
1/7 per } 1b. Tin. 1/5 per } lb. Tin. 
5d. per oz. 43d. per oz. CARPETS 
A delightful Combination of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut” and ‘* Medium Navy Cut” | 


with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £4 


TOTTENHAM 


PERSIAN GARPETS 
66 PHV 33 


PERSIAN 
CARPETS 


MONDAY, Sept. 21 


Greatly Reduced 
Prices, 


Call and inspect or 
write for 


66 PHY ” 
PERSIAN 
CARPETS 


List or S1zzs 
AND PRICES. 


Single Carpets at Importers’ Prices. 


COURT ROAD, LONDON, W 





COMPAN ie, | EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
| or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
| LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
| Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 


Old Pictures, 


7,000,000. 


ld China, Old Silver, &., &., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mail East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 2s. 6d. 


IMPERIAL FELLOWSHIP OF 
SELF-GOVERNED BRITISH COLONIES. 


By LORD 


NORTON. 


Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 





RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much Ingher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it wiil be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing nwnber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY 

“aranp prix” PENS. 

Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should Not be addressed to the 
Ep1Tor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 











HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .........s00seesesseeeeee0e15500,000 
TONG PI sic ccsisnccncponconstnardtonias £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on appheation, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 





° ° 
23°/, 22 °/, 
The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 
Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGEN'IS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the iowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 
Cheques (and fPost-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 























Mr. HEINEMANN’S ILLUS- 


TRATED AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
LIST is Now Ready, and 
will be sent post-free, on 


application, to any address. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRISTOL, 


October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903. 

PresipENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

The Subjects include—Variations in a National 
Church in Aspects of Doctrine and in Ritual—The 
Educaticn Act—Racial Characteristics as Atfecting 
Missionary Work—Position and Responsibilities o7 
Laymen—The Old Testament as Affected by Re 
search—Interpretation of Gospels and Creeds as 
Affected by Newer Historical Methods—Church 
Finance—Social Problems—Spiritualising of the 
Clergyman’s Parochial Life—Church in its Relation 
to the State—Adaptation of Services—The Psalter 
—Aids which Science Gives tothe Religious Mind— 
Sermons—Music—'Translations and Versions of the 
Scriptures—Church on the Waters. Meetings for 
Gir!s, Boys, Wcmen, and Men. Members’ Tickets 
(not transferable), 7s. 6d. each, with Official Pro- 
gramme, may be obtained on sending name and 
address to Hon. Secs., Church Congress Office, 
Bristol; Church House, Westminster; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; & Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arundel 
Street, Strand. The whole of the Colston Hall Build- 
ings and the Hannah Moore Rooms, Park Street, 
have been taken for Church Congress requirements. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PaBO.cccccceces eccccccese «++--£1010 0 
Hal-Page cececsccccces @vecece 5 3 0 
Quarter-Page ....c.cee eocoocs 239 6 
Narrow Column .....ccccccee - 3100 
Half-Colume ....cccccee @ovccce 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....ccccesesee O17 6 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ......sccceee ---£1414 9 
SURI FOE icndccctsesatcnses - 1213 0 


Fivelines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per ineh. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW THIN PAPER EDITION. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


leather, 3s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. . 


The Publisher has pleasure in announcing a New Edition of this well-known 
series, printed in handy form on Thin Paper. To be issued 4 vols. per month 


until completed.- The following are now ready':— 


Conerernee MARLOWE. Edited by Haverock Exuts. Introduction by 


. A. Symonps. 
THOMAS OTWAY. Introduction and Notes by Hon. Ropen Noe. 
WILLIAM CONGREVE, Edited by A. C. Ewatp. 
RICHARD STEELE. Edited, Introduction and Notes, by G. A, AITKEN. 


MARTINEAU, BROWNING, AND OTHERS. 


ANNA SWANWICK. A Memoir and 


Recollections. By Mary L. Bruce. Illustrated with a Photogravure 


Portrait, and 5 others in Half-tone, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 


THREE GOOD .6s. NOVELS. 


THAT FAST MISS BLOUNT. By Roy 


Horyiman. 


THE DAYSPRING. By Wit114M Barry, D.D. 
THE SITUATIONS OF LADY PATRICIA. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth.” 


THE FIRST WAR ARTIST. 


CRIMEAN SIMPSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


With 25 Illustrations, including Photogravure Frontispiece, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 21s, net. Fine Edition, £2 2s. net. 


ALL ABOUT MIRACLE WORKERS. 


THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, AND SAINTS 


OF INDIA. By Joun CamppeLt Oman. Fully Illustrated, medium Svo, 
cloth, l4s. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “LIVES WORTH LIVING”’ SERIES. 


THE STORY OF THOMAS CARLYLE, By 
A.S. ARNOLD. With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d, % 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


Price ONE SHILLING net, sewed. 
Also bound in cloth, price Is. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC NOTES 
ON ; 
INSULAR FREE TRADE. 


The Right Hon. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD. 


(DAS PFERDEBURLA): 
Questions of the Hour answered by F. MAX MULLER. 
Translated by OSCAR A. FECHTER, 
With a Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
[Meat week. 

* * This is atranslation of a work which was published some years 
back in Germany, but which is now for the first time translated into 
English. It consists of a controversy on religion carried on ‘between 
Professor Max Miiller and an unknown correspondent in America. 











Crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of “MY LADY OF ORANGE.” 
THE MASTER OF GRAY. 


A Tale of the Days of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
By H. C. BAILEY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Neat week. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO.,39 Paternoster Row London, E.C. 





The Best Plays 


of Old Dramatists. Literal Reproductions of the Old Txt. Each Volume 
containing about 500 pages, and a Photogravure Frouuspiece. Fcap. 8vo, 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW Books 


THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA, 


A Record of his Services, Political Refor i 
Murder, derived from Private Tuoumacte Sal aoe 


» and Tndicia} 
Son, Att Harpar Mipuwat Bey. With Portrait, de 


eminiscen, 

my 8vo, 12s. net? Ma 
: Res 2 [Just 
Early History of the Ottoman Empire—A Sab atin one 
Services in the Government of the ae Proving sai that’s Functions ang 
and as Grand Vizier—Dethronement of Abdul-Aziz and en: 4 of Bagdad 
Abdul-Hamid—His Views expressed to the Present Sultan onthe Murad and 
—His Exile in Europe, and Return—Accusation and Trial for thontitation 
Murder of Sultan Aziz—The Debate in the British Parliament His Supposed 
Life at Taif—Description of his Tragic End by a Witness, Ele and 





GULLIVER’S LAST 
Reprinted from the Monthly Review, July, 1903, VOYAGE, 


(Just out, 


ANCIENT CALENDARS Anp 


CONSTELLATIONS. Bythe Hon. Emmetine M. : 7; 
trations, square Svo, 9s. net. acne te ae 








Introduction—The Constellation Aries—The Eleventh C ati 
Zodiac—The Median Calendar and the Constellation teaweceen ~ ” 
the Rig Veda—Ancient Indian Astronomy—Notes, &c, wars 


GALILEO. His Life and Work. By J.J 


Fauts, With Portrait and Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. net. 
[Ready next week, 

Professor in Pisa (1564-92), in Padua (1592-1610), Return to Florence (1610-12) 

Gathering Storms—Appearance before the Inquisition in Rome—Dialo rues on 

the’Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems—The Inquisition and its Senter 

1633—At Arcetri: bis Last Works and Death, 1612, Bibliography. 


SIR WILFRED LAURIER AND 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. A Political History. By J. § 
Wi1uison. With Portrait, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 25s. net. - 
[Ready next week, 





TREASURE AND HEART. A Novel, 


By Mary Deane. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready imnvdiately, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from! COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea pe annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON. BOOK SOCIETY (for z ? 
weekly exchange of books at the houses _N.B.—Two so Three Friends ay 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


: now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYEBS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD.’ 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loxpon. Codes: Unicope and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C.. ‘and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














OOKS WANTED.—HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 

PAID for Alken’s National Sports, 1825; Apperley’s Hunting Remini- 
scences, 1843; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822; War- 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased. © Buyers 
sent any distance. List free.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Libraries of any Magnitude Purchased for Cash. 

High prices paid for desirable items. Before disposing of Books 

at prices offered elsewhere communicate with me. Rare and Out-of-Print 

Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Wanted, Old Sporting 
Books.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 








187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 








Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, kc, New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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READY TO-DAY. 





Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce 


the Publication of 
MR. H. G. WELLS'S 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK, 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING, 


In which, regarded in relation to its Authoi’s earlier Work, 
ANTICIPATIONS, is embodied an elaborate, original, and con- 


yincing theory of the social evolution of the human race. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


’ READY TO-DAY. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES TO-DAY. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


The Most Arresting Sociological 
Study of its Time. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ TO-DAY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES TO-DAY. 











London: CHAPMAN & HALL; Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Containing the valuable and _ interesting 
Special Supplement of 106 Pages, en- 
titled ‘“ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE,”’ is 
now at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
price 28. 6d. net. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

ARE WE CONSUMING OUR CAPITAL? By B. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, 
Editor of the “‘ Dictionary of Economics.” 

PAN-GERMANISN IN HUNGARY. By FERENCZ HERCZEG, Member of 
the Hungarian Academy. 

WILL MR. CARNEGIE CORRUPT SCOTLAND? By GLASGOW. 

A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON MODERN TRAGEDY. By Miss JANE H. 
FINDLATER, ; 

THE PROBLEM OF THE VILLAGE SUNDAY. By H. FP. ABELL. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE CLASSICS. By T. RICE HOLMES 

THE [INFLUENCE OF THE WEST UPON THE EAST. By EDWYN B. 
BEVAN, 

THE DESIRED OF THE PEOPLE. By A LOOKER-ON. 

SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 

Anda 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF 106 PAGES, 
THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE. By the ASSISTANT-EDITOR. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





MAGMILLAN g CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis 


M’Intyre, M.A., D.Sc., Anderson Lecturer in the University of Aberdeen, 
With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. - [Tuesday. 





| OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURAL- 


IST IN THE PACIFIC BETWEEN 1896 AND 1899. 
By H. B. Guprr, M.B., F.R.S.E. Vol. IL.—VANUA LEVU, FIJI. A 
description of its leading Physical and Geological characters. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 15s. net. (Tuesday. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—NEW VOLUME. 


POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. 


Selected and Arranged by C. Lirron Fa.xiner. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SIR NORMAN LOCKYER’S AD- 
DRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF BRAIN-POWER ON 

HISTORY. 


Extra Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 


JUDAISM AS CREED AND LIFE. 


By the Bev. MORRIS JOSEPH. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘By the late BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION 
ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


TO THOSE WHO SUFFER. 


A Heart of Compassion. Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We have rarely met so slim a volume more full 
of suggestive and helpful thoughts. A true, a beautiful book; and we trust 
the modest way it is ushered into the world will not prevent it obtaining the 
attention and recognition it deserves.” 


NEW AND NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 


ROSA N. CAREY. 
: A PASSAGE PERILOUS. 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 


Sir ARCHIBALD GeIgI£, F.B.S., D.C.L., D.Sc., &c. In 2 vols., Dlustrated, 
8vo, 30s. net. 




















McTODD. 








FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 


The THEORY of INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE, WITH SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS TO ECONOMIC 
POLICY. By Prof. C. F. Bastasiz, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vwo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENTIFIC 


METHOD, AND OTHER PAPERS ON EDUCATION. By Prof. Hexzr 
E, Armstronc, LL.D., Ph.D., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* MACMILLAN’S LIST of AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH: ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Antotypes aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


POSSSSOSSSHOOISSHOLSE SOSH SOHEOHOOOOO OOS 








Important Notice ... 


TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 





It ts the Intention of the Proprietors 


TO ENLARGE THE SCOPE 


of the above Journal, and to incorporate into its existing form 


MANY NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


of a STRIKING and NOVEL CHARACTER, appealing specially to all Country. 


House Owners. 





ON SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3nro, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


WILL BE GREATLY ENLARGED to suit the tastes of a wider public, and NO | 


EXPENSE WILL BE SPARED in making it essentially ‘“‘THE IDEAL 
COUNTRY-HOUSE PAPER.” 





THE OCTOBER 8rd ISSUE OF “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” | 


WILL BE A 


STRIKING DEVELOPMENT IN MODERN COUNTRY LITERATURE. 





WE CONTINUE TO OFFER 


LARGER PRIZES TO ACROSTIC SOLVERS 






















no 





; 


THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER | 





Order your Copy To-day. Price 6d. at all Booksellers and Newsagents’. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 
ON SEPTEMBER 21st.—Crown $8vo, 6s. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” Author 
with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchingham Letters.” 





** The story is told by a keen-eyed diarist who chronicles the 
doings and sayings of her neighbours in acountry district in which 
she has settled. The characteresketches are alternatively full cf 


sympathy and of quiet irony. 


MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


ACADEMY.—“A VIGOROUS AND STIRRING BOOK.” 


BARLASCH 
OF THE 


“Stirring, straightforward, G U A R D 
a 


thoroughly readable.” 
—OUTLOOK. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 





**Barlasch is a master- 
piece.”—WORLD. 


PUNCH.—“ The effect of the local colour is marvellous. 

My Baronite does not know anything in history or 
personal narrative that excels the graphic power of 
these descriptions.’’ 


AUTHOR’S EDITION. 
Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO, have pleasure 
in Announcing the Publication of 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF 


A. CONAN DOYLE'S NOVELS. 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME, 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. each net. 





This edition of Sir A. CoNAN Doyue’s Novels is limited to 
1,000 sets, the first volume of each set being signed and numbered; 
and the volumes are not sold separately. 


CoNTENTS OF THE VOLUMES:] 
THE WHITE COMPANY. 8. THE GREAT SHADOW ; UNCLE 
| BERNAC. 


1. 
2. MICAH CLARKE, 
3. THE REFUGEES. | *s is Ai Coes 


4. RODNEY STONE. 10. THE TRAGEDY OF THE 


6. ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK| a apne PR ng Mange! 
HOLMES. } War and Sport. 
SHERLOCK | 41. THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS; 
| ROUND THE RED LAMP. 


7.A STUDY IN SCARLET; THE 12. THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER 
SIGN OF FOUR. \ GERARD. 


8.MEMOIRS OF 
HOLMES. 


*,* Volumes I. to IV. will be published on September 24th; Volumes V. to 
VIIL. on October 15th; and Volumes IX. to XII, on November 16th. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONAS- 


TERY. By Josers McCase, Author of ‘Peter Abelard,” “Life in a 
Modern Monastery,” &c. [On October Ist. 


*,.* When this work appeared—six years ago—the only criticism it evoked 
was a suggestion that the author would have done well to refrain from writing 
about the Church of Rome for a few years. He has now revised the whole 
work, and offers it as his mature judgment on, and asa completely unemotional 
and true depictment of, the system it describes. 


From MR. NASH’S LIST 


A NEW LIGHT ON MARY STUART. 
NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s, 6d, 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By MARTIN HUME, 


Editor of “The Calendars of Spanish State Papers” (Public 
Record Office), 


Author of “ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.” 


*,* On the publication by the Record Office, and under the 
editorship of Major Martin Hume, of the Full Text Translations 
of the Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth, it was recognised that 
the whole subject of Mary Stuart’s activities and motives would 
have to be reconsidered in the new light provided by these most 
important documents. It has fittingly fallen to the task of Major 
Martin Hume himself to retell the story of the Scottish Queen’s 
life by the aid of the mass of material thus rendered available, 





A FASCINATING BOOK FOR LOVERS OF MILTON, 
In 1 vol., ornamental binding, beautifully Illustrated, 6s. net. 


MILTON’S ENGLAND. 


By L. A. MEAD. 





READY NEXT WEEK.—Illustrated with 16 Rare Portraits in Photogravure 
Octavo, 2 vols., 21s, net. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT OF ENGLAND 


From the Accession of George III. to the Death of George IV. 
By LADY ANNE HAMILTON, 
A Reprint in Full of the Original Edition published in 1832, 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A POWERFUL DRAMATIC STORY. 
THE PRIME MINISTER AND 
MRS. GRANTHAM. 


A Novel. 
By CARLTON DAWE, Author of “A Bride of Japan.” 


FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


STRAWBERRY LEAVES. 


By A LEAF. 


NEW IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 


THE COUNTESS AND THE 
KING’S DIARY. 


By PERCY WHITE. 








READY NEXT WEEK.—A DASHING ROMANCE. 


A MAN-AT-ARMS. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD, Author of “The Cloistering of Ursula.” 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE CRUCIBLE. 


By A. F. SLADE, Author of “A Wayside Weed.” 


READY OCTOBER 5rz. 
RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


*.* “Rachel Marr” is one of the greatest novels ever written. 
This is the opinion of all who have read the manuscript, and the 
publisher anticipates an enormous demand for the work. 








London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London : EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
NEW VOLUMES FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON, 1903. 


SOSOSOH SO OSSOHSOSOH PO GOO SOOO O OOH OOOD 


THE WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES OF J. M. W. TURNER, 

R.A, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. With 58 Facsimile Reproduc- 
The Rivers of France—the Seine; The Rivers 
The Descriptive Text is written by 


Mr. THEODORE A. Cooz. £3 3s. net. This Edition is limited to 1,200 copies. 


FRENCH FAIENCE. By L. M. Soton. Edited by W. BuRTON, 
Author of “ English Porcelain.” With 24 Plates in Colour, 11 Plates con- 
taining full-size Reproduc tions of Marks on Porcelain, and 43 Black and 
White Plates, 50s. net. This Edition ig limited to 1,200 copies. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL O'CONNELL. By MicwArt Mac- 
DonaGH. With Rembrandt Frontispiece, los. net. 


LI HUNG-CHANG. By Mrs. ArcuipaLp LITTLE. 


brandt Frontispiece and 8 Full-page Plates, lds, net. 


WILD NATURE’S WAYS. By R. Kearton, F.ZS 
Rembrandt Frontispiece and about 150 Illustrations from Phot 
taken direct from Nature by Cherry and Richard Kearton. 10s. 6d 


NATURE’S RIDDLES; or, The Battle of the Beasts. By H. W. 


SuerHearD WaLwyy, M.A., F.Z.8.,F.E.S, With numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


THE CHILD ** WONDERFUL.” A Unique Set of Nine Pictures 
reproduced in Colours from the Original Puintings. By W. 5S. Stacey. 
Demy 4to, 2s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Dean Farrar. Biographical 


Edition. With upwards of 300 Illustrations from Special Piotogiaphs, 


105. €d. net. 
MY ADVENTURES IN THE AUSTRALIAN GOLDFIELDS. 


By W. Cratc. 6s. 
RAMBLES IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great City and 
By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A., F.S.A. Popular Edition. 
page Illustrations, 6s. 

THE HANDYMAN’S BOOK OF TOOLS, MATERIALS, AND 
PROCESSES EMPLOYED IN W OODWORKING. Edited by Pau, N. 
Hastovck, Editor of ** Work,” “ Building World,” &. With about 2,500 
Illustrations, 9s. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY WORKSHOP PRACTICE. By 
Craries F, MitcHett, and Georce A. MitcHett, With 40 Pages of 
Illustrations 2s, 6d. 


tions in Colour, comprising : 
of England ; The Ports of England. 


With Rem- 


With 


ographs 


o 


ES 


ey on the Social 
its Neighbourhood, 
With 60 Fuall- 


POCKET EDITIONS. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. STEVENSON. With Frontispicce, cloth, 
2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


CATRIONA. By R. L. Steve 


2s, net ; leather, Ss. net. 


Nson. With Frontispiece, cloth, 


“OUR EMPIRE” SERIES. 

INDIA: Our Eastern Empire. By Puitip Ginsss, Author of 
“Founders of the Empire.” With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations, 2s, 6d. 

AUSTRALASIA: the Britains of the South. By PuHILip Gisps 
Containing 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 


aa ARY, 


“THE QUI ll 
NOW RE 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE. REDEEMER. By Eminent 


Divines. 2s. 6d. net. 


EADY SHORTLY. 
THE HOLY LAND AND. THE BIBLE. By Rev. CunnincHam 


Ge1zrz, D.D. Abridged by the Author. With 8 Ulustrations, 2s. Gd. net. 


| THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL-GATE. By Frayx Stocktoy. 


] NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT. By Mancaner Doyze Jacksoy, 


THE TENANT OF THE GRANGE. By Morice Gerarp, 6s, 
READY SHORTLY. 
By GouvuenrNEUR Morris. 


ALADDIN O'BRIEN. 6s. 


With 


Portrait and 4 Full-page Ilustratious, 6s. 
A MAN’S MIRROR. By Emmy Prarson FINNEMORF. 65, 
THE PLOWSHARE AND THE SWORD. By Ervesr Guoncg 


HenwBAM. 


MUSK OF ROSES. By Many L. Penperep. 63, 
NOW READY. 
CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. With 12 Coloured Plates and oye 
1,000 Pictures, 982 pp., 85. : 
QUACKLES, JUNIOR. With 4 Coloured Plates and — Tllus. 
trations by Harry Rountrer. Written by S. H. Hamer. 1s, ms 
THE FOOLISH FOX. and other Tales in Prose and acing 
4 H. Hamer. 
S, Od, 


THE LITTLE FOLKS SONG BOOK. 
2s. Od. 


Edited 


With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, 


With 4 Coloured Plates, 
READY SHORTLY. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. New Fine Art Edition. With 
upwards of 100 Illustratious printed from new plates on paper of Superior 
quality, 7s. 6d. 

PROFITABLE HOME FARMING. 
covers, ls.; cloth, Is, 6d. 

PICTORIAL PRACTICAL BULB GROWING. By WatterP, 
Wricut, Editor of ‘The Gardener,” &c. With numerous Illustrations 
paper covers, Is,; cloth, ls. 6d. i 

THE QUIVER YEARLY VOLUME. With 2 Rembrandt Photo. 
gravure Plates and 14 Coloured Plates, as well as about 800 Illustrations 
in the Text, 7s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE YEARLY VOLUME. With 4 Ren. 
brandt Photogravure Plates aud upwards of 1,000 Illustrations in the 
Letterpress, 8s. 

LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS VOLUME. With Pictures on 
nearly every page, together with 6 Full-page Coloured Plates aud numerous 
Illustrations, boards, 3s, 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 

CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL YEARLY VOLUME, 


With numerous Illustrations, nearly 1,100 pp., 7s. 6d. 


THE _ GARDENER YEARLY VOLUME. Patent Ilustrated, 
WORK HALF - oy EARLY VOLUME. Vol. XXV. 


Illustrated, 4s. 


BUILDING WORLD HALF-YEARLY VOLUME. 
Illustrated, 48.6 

THE “ LIPTLE. FOLKS * PLAYS. Each Volume connlate of 
48 pp., and coutains 2 Coloured and other Illustrations, price 6d. net 
each. CINDERELLA. By Miranpa Hitz. RUMPELSTILTZKIN and 
DUMMLING. ‘lwo Plays. By Miranpa Hitt. HOW TO GET UPA 
CHILDREN’S PLAY. By Maccis Browne. 

BO-PEEP. A Treasury for the Little Ones. 


foolscap 4to, picture boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By “YEOMAN.”  Papor 


Profusely 


Profusely 


184 pp., extra 








IMPORTANT BCOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Complete in 4 vols, 12s. each. 


THE NATION’ 


S PICTURES. 


A Selection from the Finest Modern Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries of Great Britain 


Reproduced in Colours. 


(Each Picture is issued on a Mount size, 15 in. by 11 in.) 


THE BOOK OF THE CAT. 


By FRANCES SIMPSON. 
With 12 FULL-PAGE PLATES in COLOUR, and numerous Diustrations in the Text, 15s. net. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Edited by ALEXANDER S. GALT. 


A FLAME 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


Volume I. 


With 12 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, 12s, 


OF FIRE. 


3s. 6d. 


[20,009 COPIES HAVE ALREADY BEEN CALLED FOR. 





A Full List of CASSELL and COMPANY’S Volumes for the Autumn Season will be sent post-free on application. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London; Paris, 


New York, and Melbourne. 








Loxnon: Printed by Love & Matconsoy (Limited) at Nos, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 


and Publish ed by Joun Banger for the “ Spectator” 


(Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellirgton Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, tn the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 19th, 1903, 
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